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ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


The biggest factory—dbut that’s not all 


Our radio tactory covers about twelve acres and is still 
growing. It was the largest in the world even before we 
gave new evidence of our faith in Radio by letting a con- 
tract for a 3% acre addition. 

In this great factory we are making Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers as carefully as if it were the smallest fac- 
tory in the world and we had a reputation yet to win. 


Betore a set is permitted to leave the factory it has been 
subjected to 159 inspections or tests. One employee in 
every ten is an inspector or tester. 


That the public appreciates integrity in manufacture 
is indicated by our sales. They were much larger in 1925 
than in any previous year. 


We have invested our money in building and enlarg- 
ing our factory because we are in the radio business to stay. 





AtwaTer Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4811 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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_ People Differ—So “Individualize” 


Salesman Housewife Lawyer Student Merchant Teacher Laborer Stenographer Dector 


Your Savings 
Appeals— 


How Automatic Selector 
Will Increase Your Deposits 


] ENERALITIES Don’t Pay! 













A letter to merchants 
stressing ‘‘commercial account”’ 
advantages brings results. But 
the same letter to wage-earners 
would be poor advertising. 


HE Automatic Selector 

enables you to address 
‘‘individualized’’ appeals to 
each class of people, according to 
wealth, occupation, etc. Un- 
limited number of classifications 
possible. Removable metal tabs 
inserted in Addressograph name 
plates (see illustration opposite) 
make this almost human per- 
formance a reality. 


HE Selector attachment 
(pictured below) works in 
conjunction with these metal 
tabs. So, when you address your 

list, Addressograph PRINTS or 
SKIPS desired classifications and 
re-files plates in original order 

in original drawer—AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 














“‘Individualizes’’ Burroughs Selling— 


—< Addressograph Automatic Selector enables 
us to individualize cur direct-mail to any 
given group or to several groups, at will. The 
machine automatically picks out the desired 
plates and returns them to their respective places.” 
—Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


§ This Bank Praises ‘‘Selector”’— 


Ed ‘HE AutomaticSelectoronour Addressograph 
_ enables us to quickly, neatly and accu- 
rately address the customers or the pros- Ya 
pects of any department. This is only 

one of the many ways Addressogra A 
helps us to increase business an SY 

cut costs.’ —Liberty Trust & Savings 

Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Coupon Brings Facts Y ad 
Mail IT Today! 
ri MAIL 


FREE Trial—No Obligation— (7 ers 
Alddresso 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
{ TRADE MARK 


7 (7) Send FREE Sample Bank 
Record Card Plate with Metal 
PRINTS FROM TYPE 


/ Tabs inserted. 


7 [7] Send FREE Booklet: “Meeting Bank 
Business at the Train.”’ 





° ° Send Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Machine. 
General Offices: Factories: Chicago C Will return Freight COLLECT unless 
t 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Brooklyn, London Ss we buy. 19-3-26 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
AND THE RAILROADS 


FREIGHT CARS USED 


350, 704 
FREIGHT BILL 


$57,105,000 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


LWAYS this service question is bobbing 
up. It is the —— bobber. Give 
the public an inch and it takes a mile. 
What are we anyhow? Bankers or valets? 
rhis thing has got to stop. But how? 
(nd where? And why? Of course a 
certain amount of the service demanded is 
legitimate, but let’s get together with a 
good black crayon and draw a line some- 
where. We can’t spend all our time buying 
theater tickets. Something ought to be 
done about it. ‘The problem has been the 
subject of solemn deliberation at numerous 
conventions. They have decided, or they 
haven’t decided, that something ought to 
be done. They would cut it all out, or they 
wouldn’t cut it out. They would charge 
an adequate fee, or they wouldn’t charge— 
because there’s good will to be considered. 
Every so often comes a letter signed 
‘Distracted Banker,” running something 
like this: ‘“‘Why don’t you find a brave 
banker—somebody else, not me—who will 
remove his gloves, take hold of this service 
evil and give it a good shaking for an airing 
in the open. It’s getting so that a banker 
hasn’t a minute to spare for banking. He 
puts in his eight hours and most of the 
night doing chores for customers.” 

Good idea, said we. Right away we cast 
about to find the man and he was willing. 
For many years he has had considerable 
to do with the public relations policies of a 
great banking institution, the Continental 
Banks of Chicago. He was willing, we 
assumed, because he had resigned his post 
January 1 and therefore was free to speak 
his mind—to handle free service without 
gloves. Mr. Arthur D. Welton was willing. 

We sat back and waited for an onslaught 
of the service evil that would win the 
applause of Mr. Distracted Banker every- 
where. Unfortunately, we are waiting 
still, for Mr. Welton deliberately took up a 
cudgel for the defense of service—and more 
and better service, intelligently used. He 
calls it “‘What D’ye Mean—Service?” 
(page 5) and Mr. Distracted Banker, when 
he reads it, will not rejoice. 

The author’s views are the result of 
mature judgment after a careful study of 
the problem. “Before I wrote the story,” 
he says, “I made no assumption as to bank 
services, so I didn’t write to justify a 
hunch. Like a real scientific gent I sat 
down and assembled the facts. I was as 
curious as anyone to see what they would 
show, and what they showed was what I 
wrote. 

“T am aware of the discussions and agi- 
tations among bankers. They just think 
they are giving a lot of free service because 
some bell cow has said so. I think you will 
have to agree with me that the bulk of what 
they do for their customers is done with a 
strict eye to business. 

“In one case, a large bank added a profil 
of $100,000 a year by making a small 
charge for a particular thing. There was 
not a single complaint, although the service 
hitherto had been free. Diligent search 
for profit from other services, however, 
led to the conclusion that the profit had 
better come from the additional business 
which the services brought. 

“The banker isn’t altruistic. He is as 
hound to talk matters over with his cus- 
tomers, present and prospective, as is a 
merchant to talk about his goods. The 
single service that is annoying is the un- 
profitable account. Personally, I do not 
believe it can be solved in the mass by 
analysis and rule. It requires individual 
attention and study of the potential value 
in each case.” 

Mr. Welton reasons that competition 
has converted banking from a profession to 
a business, and it is this transition that the 
ullra-conservatives are not prone to con- 
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cede. Business tends more and more to- 
ward selling service—not goods—and bank- 
ing is subject to the same influences that 
guide business. There is very little that 
banks do in the way of service that is not 
paralleled in other lines of business. 

“Service,” he concludes, “and more and 
better service more courteously dispensed 
and naturally expressed, has come to may 
whether all the bankers like it or not. It 
is the normal development of a desire for 
more business and therefore more profit. 
However the banker views it, service is 
one of the fairest products of competition. 

“The banker’s job is not to resent it or 
belittle it or deny it, but to use it intelli- 
gently for his own advancement and profit 
—for the creation of good will toward 
banking as well as toward banks. It is, 
perhaps, not easy because of the traditions. 
But it is possible and profitable.” 


EXICO’S new bank of issue, the Bank 
of Mexico, established by the Calles 
administration, is hailed by the economists 





and press of Mexico as a sort of declaration 
of economic independence—the one great 
hope for the business and finance of the 
country—provided it survives the vicissi- 
tudes of politics. Because America has 
more money invested in Mexico than in 
any other foreign country, all American 
business men are interested, directly or 
er in the success of the new bank. 
Frederick Simpich, on page 10, reviews 
conditions prior to the new bank, the de- 
tails of organization and its functions. 

Promised for publication soon is an in- 
= account of the banking system of 
Switzerland which owes its power and 
strength principally to its diversified char- 
acter. It is composed of state-owned 
banks, large branch banks and a number 
of local banks and savings institutions. 


“Ts home of the Union Trust Company 
of 7 Mass., is featured on our 
cover this month. The building was de- 


signed by Max H. Westerhoff, of Spring- 
H. 5. 


field. 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER 
FIRS? mons Sa Se BONDS 





GUARANTEES, 
to be bought and paid for, 


should be examined just as carefully: 
as the bonds they insure 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., announce the offer- 
ing of an unconditional, adequate and genuine 
guarantee (issued by the G. L. Miller Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation) of payment of 
principal and interest on all Miller Bonds, includ- 


ing those previously issued, upon the payment of 


a premium of one-half of one per cent per year. 


1. It is unconditional, the pertinent part 
thereof being as follows—G. L. Miller Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation guarantees 
to the holder prompt payment of principal and 
interest for an annual premium of % of | per 
cent. 


2. It is adequately backed since it is made 


by the G. L. Miller Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Corporation. and subject to a company 
organized and under the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York. 


In addition, G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., has 
contracted to indemnify the G. L. Miller Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Corporation against 
loss, thus also putting behind the guarantee to 
the investor the entire capital and surplus of 
the issuing house, totaling over $2,000,000 


3. Itisa genuine guarantee, since it is given 
with full willingness to pay. In the last analysis, 
a loss incurred by a Miller bondholder would 
destroy the record of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 
that “No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller 
Bonds.” 


4. The bondholder is not required (as he 
is in some instances) to exhaust all the means at 
his command to collect unpaid principal or 
interest before the guarantee is operative. This 


The kind of bond to be guaranteed 


We have stated in the past that in our opinion 
a guarantee on sound real estate bonds is not 
a necessity, but a luxury for those who can 
afford it. We reaffirm this opinion now. A 
bond which needs a guarantee to make it safe 
should not be offered. A bond that is safe needs 
no guarantee. Miller Bonds are assuredly of 
the latter class. However, as a matter of service 
to those investors who desire and are willing 
to pay for insurance of their investments, we 
offer this unconditional and optional guarantee 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Write for the hooklet of current Miller Bonds 
paying up to 7% 

Remember that investors are not compelled to buy this 
guarantee when they buy Miller Bonds. It is entirely 
optional. Without the guarantee, Miller Bonds offer 
interest up to 7 per cent. With the guarantee, the same 
bonds yield up to 64% per cent. The combination of safety 
and liberal yield offered by Miller Bonds is almost unique 
in the investment field. If you are unacquainted with the 
details of Miller Bonds and with the policies of the house 
of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., you should use the coupon 
below at once. It will bring not only full information on 
this bona fide guarantee, but also a list of advance offerings 
of new bond issues for the coming year 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated, eth 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 

_ Please send me the booklet explaining the new bona 

fide guarantee of Miller First Mortgage Bonds and the 

advance offering circular of bond issues for the coming year 


. r 
is a guarantee of prompt payment when due NAIM... ---n--eseesnenesseeeceeeeensenenee 
without any “period of grace’ whatsoever ancl — Street. nnn ene een cece ee ee cence nen nnennenennnneeneennecees 
not merely a guarantee of collection. City...... State 
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hat D’ye Mean—Bank Service? 


The Tendency Toward More and Better Service and Intelli- 
gent Use of It for the Banker’s Advancement and Profit 


r AHE term, bank service, includes, 
of course, everything that banks 
do for their customers and every- 

thing that they are supposed to do in 
the ordinary discharge of their duties, 
but it also includes a myriad of things 
that are outside the scope of ordinary 
banking functions. The services in 
this category may or may not be 
necessary, desirable, advisable or 
profitable. 

The line between what is the ordinary 
discharge of duties and the extra- 
ordinary or dispensable performance 
of services is necessarily dim 
and shadowy. What may be 
ordinary in one bank or one case 
may be extraordinary in another 
bank or another case. However 
that may be, it is the extraordi- 
nary, the dispensable, the unusual 
in the way of service that 
annoys the bankers. It sets 
them to thinking about their 
profits and their overhead. It 
causes much discussion within 
banking circles and the bankers 
don’t know what to do about it. 
They don’t know how to tame 
or trim this monster of service 
which some of them think is 
gnawing at the vitals of their 
gains and profits. In these circum- 
stances an examination of the bank 
and its functions and of the banker 
and his psychology may be helpful. 
Modern banking methods and the 
modern banking attitude toward the 
public must be considered and compe- 
lition, intensified by modern methods, 
must be given weight. 

In simplest terms the functions of 
a bank are to receive deposits, make 
loans and discounts, transfer funds, 
issue and collect drafts and pay checks. 
In the ordinary discharge of these 
functions, the bank carries accounts 
in other banks at home and abroad 
and so, as a development of trans- 
ferring funds, it receives on deposit 
checks on distant points either for 
credit or collection and it makes 
advances against letters of credit. 
In combination, banks: maintain and 


By A. D. WELTON 
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and they would be paid directly or 
indirectly for everything they do. 
The rate of compensation and the 
degree of profit would vary but it 
would always be there. 

But modern banking operations are 
not quite so simple. 

The banker has a large and 
interesting assortment of what 
is commonly defined as psy- 
chology. It will not do to 
say that he is, after all, merely 
human and, taken by and 
large or reduced to an average, 
he would assay out about like 
any other group of men. 
Observation, experience and 
study give denial to the ac- 
curacy of any such assump- 
tion. Whatever the banker 
may be in his other relation- 
ships, as a banker he is psy- 
chologically sui generis. There 
are reasons for it —eloquent 
and cogent reasons —and they 
are perfectly good although 
the banker himself will prob- 
ably deny them. Shylock did. 
He said something to the effect 
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operate clearing houses for their own 
economy and convenience although 
they are also a great economy and 
convenience to their customers and 
to the public. 

As an incident to their money- 
earning operations banks make invest- 
ments in bonds and they make loans 
secured by various forms of collateral — 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc. 

In order that they may lend money 
at the smallest risk of loss, banks study 
securities and markets of all kinds, as 
well as business conditions. They 
gather all kinds of information bearing 
on credit risks and maintain credit 
departments which are often large, 
well equipped and carefully and skill- 
fully manned. 

If banks confined themselves to 
these strict banking operations their 
services to customers would be cognate 


that if he was pinched, it 
hurt and if he was hungered 
he ate. Never mind the quo- 
tation orits accuracy. What he meant 
was that he was like other men in his 
feelings, emotions and sensibilities. So 
the banker will deny the truth of any 
statement that he is different and 
thereby prove the entire case against 
him. 

The banker has to have his particular . 
and peculiar endowment of psychology 
or he would never be drawn into the 
banking business. If it isn’t a natural 
endowment and he merely drifts into 
the business, he soon drifts out again 
or he speedily becomes the victim of 
his environment and its demands. 
He develops the same assortment of 
psychology as his brother who had it 
as a natural endowment. The one is 
distinguishable from the other only 
at very early periods in the banking 
career. 

What is the reason for that? Simple 
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enough. 
money. 

The effect of handling other people’s 
money is to make the handler timid, 
super-sensitive and the other things 
which go to make up his psychology. 

The banker, at best, is so timid that 
the making of ordinary decisions wins 
for him a reputation for reckless 
courage. It always pleases him to 
be called courageous because he 
knows how timid he is in fact. He 
calls it being safe and conservative. 

It is right that the banker should 
be safe and conservative. He would 
fail if he were not and the fear of 
failure is his bete noir. It must 
be. Otherwise he would lose that 
precious treasure, other people’s 
money, and his reputation would 
probably go with it. 


~He handles other people’s 


HE banker’s rewards are pretty 

high. They should be. He con- 
ducts a risky business. It is risky 
enough when it runs in the narrow 
path of conservatism butitis terrible 
when it gets over the edges of the 
ruts. Not only are thieves strongly 
and continuously tempted to break 
through and steal and forgers 
and crooks continuously trying to 
swindle him, but there is a great 
number of perfectly honest and 
industrious business men lying 
awake nights trying to devise ways 
and means to tempt him from his 
narrow path of conservatism and 
to lure, cozen, beguile, entrap or — 
to interpret — put one over on him. 
Not so infrequently they do. 

-All of these things have been 
true for many, many years. They 
were true in the beginning. The 
forebears of the forebears of the 
forebears of the present generation 
of bankers were gun-shy, king-shy, 
tax-shy, timid, cautious, easily 
alarmed and they drew themselves 
back into their shells, did their busi- 
ness mainly with people whom they 
knew, usually in somber places and 
only on their own terms. It was not 
until modern banking developed that 
the banker came from behind his 
guarded doors to meet the public in 
the open. 

So the psychology developed and 
grew and fruited. It became the 
groundwork of the traditions which 
surround banking. It was not to be 
shaken off in an instant or in a year. 
If the banker was suspicious of other 
people, other people were suspicious 
of him. There used to be a high 
degree of mutuality in this respect. 
Any reading of the proceedings before 
a congressional committee which has 
any phase of banking under con- 
sideration will disclose the persistence 
of such suspicions. However, it was 
not until banking became an indis- 
pensable and integral part of business 


that government, weary of chasing 
such futile imponderables as liberty, 
equality and general righteousness, 
turned serious attention to banking. 
General banking laws and a free and 
independent system of banking then 
succeeded the scheme, born of sus- 
picion, of chartering banks by special 
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act of the “legistature. That ancient 
legislative perquisite was about like 
the power to grant letters of marque. 

Banking began to emerge from the 
darkness. It began to shake off the 
gloom of centuries. But the banker 
did not emerge so rapidly. He could 
not free himself. from traditions or 
from the psychology. He has not yet 
done so completely. He is still timid 
and suspicious. He is still much more 
prone to take than to give. So when 
he is delivering what, under the scheme 
of modern banking, is termed service, 
he does it a little awkwardly, a little 
gingerly and often suspiciously. He 
attaches to the offer or the delivery 
a graceless bow by way of saying: 
“There! Didn’t I do that well?” 

A little success or any diminution 
in awkwardness delights him and he 
proceeds to advertise that he is courte- 
ous, friendly, companionable, generous 
and other things, which, as a matter of 
fact, he is. Once in a great while he 
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broadcasts an intimation that he lends 
money —on occasion —to some -people 
whose credit standing is sound and if 
everything is favorable. 

The idea of courteous, friendly 
service made slow headway against 
ingrained traditions of contrary im- 
port. And then out of the free and 
independent banking system came 
competition, growing, spreading, 
increasing competition. Competi- 
tion forced service. Competition 
forced advertising. Competition 
stifled the notion that banking was 
a profession and whether it was or 
not, competition turned it into a 
business. Under this driving power 
bankers passed over to the ‘extreme 
opposite of their traditions. As 
business men they found there was 
nothing dishonorable in hustling 
for business. . As a result of this a 
new brand of breed or class of men 
began to come into the banking 
business. That was _ interesting. 
It was more interesting to see the 
old bankers react to their suppressed 
complexes—to see their business 
instincts assert themselves. 

The service side of banking — 
the extraordinary services to cus- 
tomers, to the public, to the com- 
munity —began to develop. The 
whole business of banking began to 
take on a new form and a new 
meaning. The general public began 
to understand it. And_ banking 
began to increase in volume because 
more and more people were learning 
how to use banks, learning of the 
advantages of bank connections and 
the benefit that came therefrom, 
not to the banks, but to them- 
selves. 

All of this development had puz- 
zling features. The banker was in 
a new situation. He had once made 
a profit out of everything he did. 
Now the profit could not be traced. 
So there has crept into the business 
many services out of which he makes no 
direct profit and some out of which he 
can not even make an indirect profit. 
At this particular time in this develop- 
ment he isn’t entirely sure about how 
he stands. He knows about his direct 
profits. He knows about some of his 
indirect profits. He knows that he is 
doing without pay a good many things 
for which his customers would be glad 
to pay. But, beyond that, the question 
runs off into such nebulous things as 
advertising, good will building and 
retaining, and such things. 

What are these services? 





HEY are not the same in all banks 

or in all cities or to all customers. 
But they are all realities to the banker 
if not to his customers. The following 
list may not be complete because, 
under the urge of competition, 
new services: are being continually 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
developed. But this list will do for 
iilustration. 

Sending a messenger or a wagon for 
deposits. ! 

Delivering money for payrolls in enve- 
lopes ready for distribution by paymasters. 

Delivering payroll money in bulk. 

Issuing drafts on other cities. 

issuing letters of credit, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Collecting drafts or presenting them for 
collection. , 

Collecting checks on distant points when 
received for deposit. 

Collecting interest coupons. 

Accepting securities for safekeeping, 
especially from country correspondent 
banks. 

Buying and selling securities for cus- 
tomers. F 

Supplying check books and specially 
printed check books. | 

Giving special advice and making elabo- 
rate investigations and analyses. ( 

Supplying correspondent banks with ad- 
vertising service, often elaborate. aa 

Giving correspondent banks advertising 
plans and programs. | 

Executing commissions for out-of-town 
depositors. 

Running a bureau for buying theater 
tickets, making railroad and hotel reserva- 
tions, or otherwise giving similar service. 

Speakers’ bureaus. 

Travel departments and_ steamship 
agencies. 

Drawing legal documents. 

Budgeting customers and non-customers. 

A miscellaneous assortment of services 
especially to savings customers and friends 
of the trust department. 

Carrying unprofitable accounts. 


Banks are asked to recommend 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, merchants, 
and in one case, a bank took charge 
of the funeral arrangements for the 
wife of a distant customer and made 
such a good job of it that the beneficiary 
withdrew his account when he got the 
undertaker’s bill. 

It becomes immediately apparent 


** 
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that many of the listed services are 
not unselfish. Few of them are to be 
removed entirely from that classifi- 
cation. If the banker gets a depositor 
tickets for a game in the world series 
or for a football game, there is an 
increment to good will. The bank 
which gives a free advertising service 
to its country correspondents does it 
as a means of getting or holding their 
account. Payroll service is in the 
same position. Some Boston banks 
have eliminated this—others in the 
same city retain it, probably satisfied 
that the service is profitable in one 
way or another. 

Many of the services, issuing and 
collecting drafts, etc., are incidental 
to the main purpose of getting and 
holding deposits. Similarly, collec- 
tions, uncharged for, usually go to the 
deposit account of the customer. 


ANKS spend many thousands of 
dollars a year for small savings banks 

which they give to their customers or 
scatter about for advertising purposes. 
It may or may not be profitable but 
even though the deposit item is not 
increased sufficiently to pay the cost, 
there is advertising value that is not 
to be denied. 

Buying, selling and holding securities 
in safekeeping are all ineidental means 
to winning deposits or holding them. 
And in many cases they are directly 
profitable. In the same class is the 
custom of buying commercial paper 
for customers, and particularly cus- 
tomer banks, 
holding it, col- 
lecting it when 
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the deposit account. Many of these 
things are the products of the desire for 
good will and good will is an asset of 
actual value to be bought and main- 
tained by service. 

There is no obligation on the part 
of a bank to run a travel bureau or 
buy theater, baseball or railroad tickets, 
or to invite customers to play golf 
or go to dinner or anything else. Most 
of these things are considered good 
policy. The recipients of the favors 
are often cheeky. As often they are 
pleased and grateful. The same is 
true of similar things in other business 
fields. In fact, there is little that 
banks do in the way of service that is 
not paralleled in other business fields. 
The jobber does many favors for his 
customers. The salesman knows the 
advantage of entertainment. So does 
the manufacturer. And the retailer 
is hard pressed to perform the services 
which he knows or thinks will create a 
favorable public impression. More 
and more the idea that merchandisers 
are selling service rather than mer- 
chandise grows on both merchants and 
public. 

One great shoe manufacturer says 
he is not selling shoes, but service. 
If that service is not perfect he thinks 
he should make it perfect. The maker 
of stockings who undertakes to replace 
those that do not wear for a certain 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Yo. Ho! And a Friend in Port 


The Naval Department of a San Francisco Bank—Real 


Service for Sailors. 


ONCERNING the offenses for 
C which a gob can get a summary 

court-martial, I remember, for 
example, during the late war the 
captain of a certain naval station 
maintained in Ireland had given warn- 
ing at quarters that he wouldn’t stand 
for any more reckless driving. So 
when that very day a gob driving a 
six-ton truck knocked a donkey cart, 
donkey and native Irish driver through 
a stone wall—that was grounds for a 
summary court. Fortunately, most of 
the damage was confined to the wall 
and the cart. 

But a gob doesn’t necessarily have 
to be driving a truck, or knocking an 
[rishman through a stone wall in 
order to get into trouble. There 
always have been a variety of ways in 
which a gob might get into trouble. 
And from a recent talk with John E. 
Baugh of the naval department of the 
Bank of Italy, I gather that there still 
are. He is somewhat of an authority 
on the navy, because for five years he 
was in it. 

My excuse for digging up a war 
reminiscence is that summary courts- 
martial actually do have a_ bearing 
on the subject in hand—the Bank of 
Italy’s naval department in San 
Francisco. At this writing this depart- 
ment, which is hardly more than a 
year old, has just received a check from 
the naval allotment office in Washington 
for $66,000 to cover regular allotments 
for the current month which have 
been made to it by navy men from 
their pay. And in addition, it has 
received $13,000 in new deposits by 
registered mail and postal money 
order, directly from the sailors them- 
selves. Under Mr. Baugh’s direction, 
the naval department has increased the 
bank’s volume of business in navy 
savings accounts by more than 100 
per cent. This volume of accounts 
handled by mail has increased more 
than twenty times during the same 
period. And other business and valu- 
able contaets have been secured in- 
directly through the department. 

Summary courts-martial enter into 
the reckoning because they are a 
symbol. Stop to consider for a moment 
if the average bank ever has to worry 
about summary courts-martial. Of 
course not! But Mr. Baugh does! 
It occurred to me, after I commenced 
gathering my thoughts tegether for 
this article that, so closely is he in 
touch with the men whom his naval 
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department serves, that he not only 
has to consider what might be legiti- 
mately called his customers’ problems, 
but often their predicaments —pre- 
dicaments such as would not ordinarily 
enter into banking relations at all. 

Take this matter of summary courts. 
From the bank’s standpoint, if a man 
who has been making a monthly 
allotment to a savings account, has 
been posted for a summary court- 
martial, it means that this allotment is 
immediately discontinued. Such holds 
true with every allotment. However, 
unless he is convicted of the offense he 
is tried for, and fined, he will still 
continue to receive his pay. So the 
Bank of Italy, having all the infor- 
mation about this, acts accordingly. 
Whenever the government discontinues 
an allotment, though it doesn’t explain 
to the bank its reasons for doing so, 
the naval department assumes that it 
may still be possible for the sailor to 
continue to add to his account by 
making contributions himself, either 
by registered mail or postal money 
order. And he is immediately sent a 
letter in which he is invited to do this. 
And often he does. 

The department fits into every 
wrinkle of naval service in much the 
same way. Not an opportunity is 
lost to get navy business, and, by 
the same token, no opportunity is 
lost for being of legitimate service to 
its customers. 


A G00D example of the lengths to 

which the bank often goes in per- 
forming such unusual services is a 
special arrangement that it recently 
made with a sailor to pay his debts 
from his allotment. “I am desirous 
of certain information,” he wrote the 
bank. “I have some unpaid bills 
aggregating about (naming the figure). 
As it is, I am about to leave for 
China —would there be any way that 
I could attend to these through the 
bank by paying a certain charge for 
the service?” 

The letter that the bank wrote in 
reply is worth quoting in full, so 
courteous is it, and yet, withal, so 
direct to the point. “We shall be 
very glad,” the bank said, “‘to make 
the payments you request in your 
letter of August 12. Send us a list 
of your creditors with instructions 
as to the amount you want us to pay 
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each month and we will mail 
checks on the 15th of each month. 

“We understand that $15 of your 
allotment is to be credited to your 
savings account, No. 1—2378, and 
this part of your allotment is not to be 
subject to withdrawal until July 29, 
1927. 

“Payments of this kind, we believe, 
can be made without violating the 
navy regulations concerning allot- 
ments. When you have paid your 
debts you will be in a position toward 
building up a successful savings ac- 
count.” 

It goes without saying that con- 
siderable thought was put into the 
writing of this letter. Mr. Baugh 
works very closely with W. J. Marra, 
the bank’s correspondence director. 
But it might be explained that this 
instance was not the first time in 
history that the bank had performed 
such service. Many similar letters 
had been written before, so this 
particular one involved only the need 
to adapt a general procedure to the 
particular problem. 

The bank corresponds with some 
of its naval customers quite fre- 
quently. And hardly a letter goes 
out but with a request to “let us hear 
from you frequently, and keep us 
posted as to changes in your address.” 
Statements are sent every three months 
to the holders of accounts where 
deposits are made by allotment, and, 
with other accounts, each deposit is 
acknowledged as well. Most of the 
letters to the sailors have a personal 
touch to them. Many of the cus- 
tomers of the department have met 
Mr. Baugh on board ship at San 
Francisco, San Diego or elsewhere, 
and rightly assume that he will be 
interested in hearing as an aside to 
business how the ship’s football team 
has been making out, or about the 
fine showing that the ship made last 
time at target practice. Mr. Baugh 
says it doesn’t take appreciably more 
time in answering a letter to express 
interest in what may have been said 
about football or target practice, and 
he finds it makes his work a deal more 
interesting. 

“Some of these accounts almost 
make a fellow cry,” he informed me, 
and not altogether ironically. He 
showed me a letter he had received 
from a sailor who had asked him to 
investigate a small manufacturing busi- 
ness in which he had bought stock — 
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which is at present worthless. The 
records of this account showed that 
several times its holder had built it 
ip to $500 or better, always to lose it 
in some highly speculative venture. 


‘OMETIMES real “‘heart interest” is 

centered around an account. Not 
long ago a very attractive young 
woman came into the bank’s head 
office at Powell and Market Streets, 
San Francisco, where the department 
has its headquarters, and blushingly 
displayed a letter which started out, 
“My darling wife.” In the course of 
this letter her husband had con- 
lidently informed her that if she 
needed money all she would have to 
do would be to show the letter at the 
Bank of Italy’s naval department and 
they would let her draw from his 
account as much as she desired. The 
only signature on the letter was, 
“Mac.” Well, the bank fixed her 
up, for the time being, and then wrote 
Mac, explaining what it had done, 
requesting him to fill out a joint- 
signature card if he desired to have 
his wife draw on his account at will. 
Which Mac did. 

And sometimes while husband is 
far away sailing over the bounding 
main, his wife bounds right into the 
arms of another man who isn’t so 
far away. Then, instead of rigging 
up a joint account, quite likely the 
problem in hand is to unrig one, so 
to speak. If husband manages to get 
in his stop-order payment first, of 
course, everything’s jake; and there 
the money remains safely in the bank 
until the law decides who is to have 
it, or until the matrimonial bark 
gets into smoother waters. 

Often sailors who have accumulated 
considerable deposits write in and 
ask about possibilities for investing 
their funds where they will earn 
better than 4 per cent. The bank, 
having an investment department, 
naturally is in a position to accom- 
modate. Sometimes its customers 
ask about the possibilities for buying 
bonds on the installment plan. The 
bank doesn’t consider this plan es- 
pecially practicable for navy men, but 
its research department has worked 
out a scheme which has proved just as 
attractive. By this plan a man may 
deposit so much a month in a savings 
account, toward the purchase, say, 
of a $500 bond. As soon as enough 
money has been accumulated to buy 
the first bond, he buys one, making 
his own selection from the offerings of 
the bank’s investment department. 
Chen the bond is committed to the 
bank’s trust department where the 
coupons are clipped and applied to the 
savings account for the purchase of 
more bonds. Thus the second bond 
may be partly purchased by means of 
the coupons clipped from the first 


\ 


one. Each year the coupons of bonds 
already purchased are added to the 
fund for investment, and the necessary 
payments from salary to make the 
same investment become less and 
less. And eventually enough bonds 
may be accumulated under this plan 
so that the coupons alone are sufficient 
to purchase a new one each year. 


(P= often the thought that he 
ought to make his will doesn’t occur 
to a sailor until he gets to some such 
place as Singapore or on the Yangtse 
River patrol a thousand miles into the 
interior of China. Such an emergency 
often makes an opportunity for the 
trust department to perform a service 
and secure business by mail. 

Since the navy men come from all 
parts of the country, there are frequent 
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requests for transfer of funds, both 
from banks in other places to the 
Bank of Italy, and vice versa. If the 
request is for transfer of funds from 
another bank to the Bank of Italy, 
such a transaction affords the Bank of 
Italy an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the other bank, and 
every such contact has its advertising 
value for correspondence business. Or 
if the sailor wants his account trans- 
ferred to another city, the Bank of 
Italy is afforded an opportunity to 
put in a good word for its correspondent 
in that city. 

And savings accounts are not the 
only business that the navy may 
afford banks. Already several welfare 
fund accounts, such as are maintained 
to finance navy athletic teams and 
the like, have come to the bank as an 


(Continued on page 44) 
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New, Small and Still 
on Trial, Its Success Is 
Capable of Achieving 
Economic Independ- 
ence for the Republic 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


ODAY, for the first time in 
fifteen years, Mexico has a real 


bank of her own—whose paper 
money isat par. The Banco de Mexico 
it is called and it alone now has the 
right to issue notes. 

With what relief the long embattled 
Mexican merchant must hail this new 
paper money! No rebel leader’s decree 
compels him to accept it or be shot. 
And, if «he desires, he can take it 
to the new bank-—or to any of its 
twenty branches in the Republic — 
and actually exchange it for gold coin. 
The bank is new —small —and still on 
trial. 

Yet, no single achievement of the 
Calles regime can mean more to 
Mexico than the founding of this bank. 
A long step forward, indeed, since 
the days of Carranza —when twenty- 
two different kinds of depreciating 
paper money were in use at once, when 
bewildered peons went crazy trying 
to count out a pile big enough to buy a 
haircut or a new guitar string; when 
even streetcar tickets, postage stamps 
and milk tickets took the place of 
money in petty buying. 

Because Mexico is our second best 
customer in all Latin-America, and 
because we have more money invested 
there than in any other foreign country 
except Canada, every American busi- 
ness man has an interest, direct or 
indirect, in Mexico’s new bank and 
wants it to succeed. 

The new bank is run as a joint stock 
company, and to its 100,000,000 peso 
capital the Mexican government sub- 
scribed 60,000,000 pesos, or all of the 
“Class A”’ stock, while the “Class B”’ 
stock, amounting to 40,000,000 pesos, 
is being privately subscribed. 

Not only is the new bank issuing 
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Opening day for the new bank last September 


notes, and thus making Mexico’s 
currency more elastic —says a statement 
from the treasury — but eventually 
it hopes also to regulate the circulation 
of money and to stabilize foreign 
exchange rates, as well as interest and 
rediscount rates on mercantile trans- 
actions within the country. 

Of the bank’s nine directors, five 
are named by the government and four 
by the holders of Class B stock. 

Not more than two paper pesos for 
each peso’s worth of gold on hand 
shall be issued. To start with, when 
the bank opened last September, only 
five-peso bills were put in circulation — 
so that the people might gradually 
get used to them. Now, larger 
denominations are being put out. 
From the very start, acceptance of 
the new bills has been entirely optional 
with the public. Yet, as early as 
last October, on a long trip through 
the provinces, I had no trouble in 
passing the new five-peso notes, even 
in small pueblos where the people had 
never seen them before. 

All government offices, such as 
telegraph, customs, posts, as well as 
state and cily offices, accept the new 
paper money of course at par, and this 
has helped increase confidence in it. 

Profiting further by the lessons of 
the revolution, the bank is forbidden 
to lend any money at all to local 
governments or municipalities, and 
the Federal Government itself cannot 
borrow to a greater extent than 10 
per cent of the share of capital paid 
in by it. Furthermore, the Secretary 


of Finance may veto any loan operation 
proposed by the bank, which, in his 
opinion, might “prejudicially affect 
the economic equilibrium of the Re- 
public.” 

To house the new bank the govern- 
ment bought the beautiful “‘Mutua 
Building” in Mexico City. Among 
its foreign correspondents are the 
Equitable Trust Company in New 
York, London and Paris; the Banco 
Hispano Americano in Madrid, and 
the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank, at San Francisco. It has 
branches in twenty-four provincial 
cities in Mexico, which it obtained 
by merging with existing branches of 
the old Comision Monetaria. 


PREVIOUS to the opening of the 
Banco de Mexico, this Comision 
Monetaria was the most important 
banking house in Mexico. But it was 
not a bank of issue. It acted chiefly 
as fiscal agent for the government. 
Since one of the declared aims of the 
new bank is to extend rediscount 
facilities to other banks, let us glance 
briefly at these other institutions, to 
get a clear picture of the situation. 
There are now in operation in 
Mexico three kinds of banks: The 
branches of foreign banks, such as the 
Bank of Montreal; some of the old 
banks of issue (now forbidden to 
issue notes); and, private’ banks. 
Including all these, there are about 
153 banks now open in the whole 
Republic. Many of these, however, 
are very insignificant —doing only a 
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irifling, local business and often at 
interest rates of 2 per cent a month, or 
more. 

The old banks of issue, in spite of 
the vicissitudes and forced loans of 
rebel days, still form. the strongest 
vroup. Their total capital is close to 
100,000,000 pesos, or nearly seven 
times that of all other banks now 
open —except, of course, the new Banco 
de Mexico. About 80,000,000 pesos 
is due these old banks of issue by 
the government; much of this 
debt arose from forced loans, 
made to previous adminis- 
trations. This big debt 
the present government 
plans gradually to pay. 
This year’s debt serv- 
ice budget contains a 
9,000,000 peso item 
for this purpose. So 
far, however, only 
three or four of these 
once well known insti- 
tutions —as the Banco 
Mercantil de Monter- 
rey, the Banco de 
Nuevo Leon and the 
Banco Nacional — have 
been able to reopen. Many 
of these old banks of issue 
could resume business if they 
could collect what the govern- 
ment owes them. ‘They still are 
of good repute in their own com- 
munities; and, though no longer al- 
lowed to issue paper money, their old 
notes are still quoted as high as 60 
and 70 centavos to the peso. 

However, since none of the old 
banks of issue are as yet able to buy 
stock in the new Banco de Mexico, 
it of course cannot count on doing 
much rediscount business with them. 

The limited capital of Mexican 
private banks, amounting in all to 
possibly 10,000,000 pesos, precludes 
them also from holding any important 
share of stock in the new bank. 

Though a few branches of foreign 
banks do a good business in Mexico, 
il is not exactly necessary at present 
for them to avail themselves of the 
rediscount facilities of the new Bank of 
Mexico. They have aggregate capital 
only slightly higher than that of the 
private banks; but they have far more 
cash on hand, more loans outstanding, 
and more cash in banks; and can call 
on their home offices if necessary. 

It is the opinion of many economists 
and business men, therefore, that while 
the new bank in theory offers certain 
rediscount facilities, in actual practice 
these will be utilized very slowly. 
In fact, the rate at which these re- 
discount facilities will be used by old 
banks of issue must depend on the rate 
at which the government pays these 
old banks what it owes them, if they in 
turn are to take stock in the new bank. 

The banking and credit situation in 


Mexico is very peculiar. Without 
doubt one of her chief needs is for 
more banks, and more money in 
circulation. Yet, no country in Latin- 
America, comparably handicapped by 
financial restrictions, transacts a vol- 
ume of business equal to Mexico’s. 
Although Mexico is our second best 
customer in Latin-America, probably 
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Sound, established American con- 
cerns obtain credit terms as favorable 
as if they were operating in the States, 
particularly since the bulk of their 
imports are bought and paid for within 
the States. On the other hand, on 
any purchases made locally —such as 
quick calls for small machinery or 
parts, oil for fuel or lubrication, belts, 
shop equipment and_ tools —credits 
are readily extended by local dealers at 
American interest rates, without the 
intervention of banks. 


But whenever purchases must be 
made by means of bank loans —as in 
the case of the smaller native concerns 
—local banks are the only source of 
money. And in Mexico money is 
now loaned only against goods, or 
anactuallyestablished store, factory 

or industry —never against land or 
crops in the ground. Interest rates 

are high, varying from 1% per 
cent to as much as 5 per cent a 
month, depending on the nature of 
the loan, the risk involved, and 
how much the borrower will, or can, 
pay. Occasionally a really sound 
business institution has come to grief 
because banks have foreclosed, without 
giving the borrower 









a chance to recoup 
his loss. In the auto- 
mobile agency busi- 
ness loans, if made 
at all, are made to 
the agency ¢irect, on 
itsresponsibility, and 
not against automo- 
bile buyers’ notes, as 
in the States. But 
motor car importers, 
with few exceptions, 
usually pay for their 
vehicles before they 
are shipped from the 
factories. 

In the case of farm 
implements —longan 
important item in 
our sales to Mexico 
— dealers now usually 
order only when 
many farmers have 
pooled their orders 
to warrant buying 
in carload lots. So 








dealers who formerly 
carried large stocks 








Much of Mexico’s transportation is still by ox cart. All kinds of 
American package goods are sold in the country stores 


38 per cent of all her imports are paid 
for and brought in by American-owned 
oil and mining companies, railways, 
plantations, and trading concerns. 
Eighteen per cent of her imports 
are brought in by foreign-owned 
institutions other than American. The 
Mexican government itself buys about 
10 per cent of all imports. The 
remaining 34 per cent is bought by 
Mexicans. 


now act merely as 
selling agents. 

Only large, sound concerns —or old 
established, conservative native houses 
with excellent reputations —can obtain 
open line credit. To smaller, less 
secure buyers, terms vary from es- 
tablished New York credit to one-half 
cash with order and balance on receipt 
of shipping documents —goods being 
consigned to some local bank. When 
credit is given to merchants, it is 
usually on staple commodities or items 
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that assure a quick, easy turn-over. 

There is no way of accurately 
estimating the present per capita 
wealth of Mexico. Her buying power 
will easily become five to six times 
what it is now, once her land, labor 
law, and political difficulties are over- 
come. Actual money circulation, some 
say, is not over three pesos per head, 
because so much is hoarded. Buying 
is strictly on the basis of ““Who has 
the money?” Of the 15,000,000 people, 
few have any money at all ahead. 
It is estimated that out of the whole 
population, only about 10 per cent 
are able to pay cash for such ordinary 
necessities as food, clothing and shelter. 

And, though naturally an agricultural 
country, often as much as 12 per cent 
of Mexico’s annual imports from us 
consist of lard, corn, wheat, salmon, 
preserved meats, etc. Today she 
buys from us 9,000,000 dozen eggs a 
year, when she should be exporting 
them. 


ALSO, though Mexico, in precious 
* “ metals, is the richest country in the 
world —and has produced 3,000,000,000 
pesos worth of metals even during the 
last fourteen years of disorder —her 
bank deposits are very small, and she 
is chronically without sufficient circu- 
lation. Today, her total bank deposits 
are less than 175,000,000 pesos. Of 
course this is no key to real deposits 
because those who have surplus cash 
often keep it deposited in foreign 
lands. 

According to Excelsior, a leading 
paper of Mexico City, close to 4,000,000 
pesos of Mexican capital was trans- 
ferred to Spain alone during a two 
weeks period last May. This was 
not a sporadic movement, the news- 
paper said, but a well defined tendency 





on the part of capital to remove all 
surplus funds to foreign banks. The 
names of several wealthy families 
were cited as being actively engaged 
in sending their wealth abroad. Com- 
menting editorially, Excelsior said: 
“It is necessary to determine the 
cause of this flight of capital in order 
to remedy the situation. It does not 
take a profound analysis to find the 
key. We have adopted for several 
years a frankly anti-capitalistic policy 
and it is but natural that capital 
prefers to run rather than remain and 
be mutilated. We have preferred to 
make ourselves the open enemies of 
industries, rural and urban property. 
We have pretended that all who 
possess a fortune, even a small one, 
are deserving of vituperation and 
persecution. And the results have 
arrived at last, in the manner we are 
now observing, and it will prove 
formidable if we do not confront the 
danger with methods that are energetic 
and .(why not say it?) strictly re- 
actionary.” 

Already, however, the government 
had prohibited the export of gold. 
And Senor Morones, Secretary of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, stated 
later in an interview in Excelsior that 
the government was taking an interest 
in this exodus of capital and proposed 
to develop policies which would remedy 
it. 

The Banco Nacional, in one of its 
late bulletins, says one reason for the 
scarcity of gold in circulation is the 
excessive smuggling of this metal to 
the United States. “Gold” said this 
bulletin, “as a circulating medium, 
has been practically eliminated in 
Mexico. Outside of the larger centers 
of the Republic, such as Mexico City, 
Torreon, Monterrey, Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, and a few other less important 
towns, gold has totally disappeared.” 

Sixty million gold pesos, of course, 
were accumulated by the government 
for the Bank of Mexico. Where the 
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rest of the reputed total gold coin 
circulation of close to 100,000,000 pesos 
has gone, is indeed a mystery. Probably 
most of it is hidden. In 1914 the 
metallic circulation was about 192,- 
000,000, and the currency of banks of 
emission was 231,000,000 pesos. 

Today’s silver coin in use does not 
exceed 250,000,000 pesos. And since 
the paper issue of the new bank is not 
over 2,000,000 pesos—and gold is so 
scarce —it is easy to see how badly 
the country needs more circulation. 
In other words, though Mexico’s trade 
has grown enormously since 1914, she 
has much less money in use. 


T°? A large extent, certain big agri- 

cultural interests, like the Laguna 
cotton growers, the Almada and Redo 
sugar plantations, and the great 
American-owned United Sugar Com- 
panies on the West Coast, finance 
themselves by means of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances —secured by sugar stored in 
Mexico and the United States. Most 
of these Mexican sugar drafts are 
discounted in New York, though the 
branch of the Bank of Montreal at 
Mexico City also lends to the larger 
agriculturists. 

The new sound banking law of 1924 
provides, among other things, for 
mortgage and agricultural banks. But 
as yet, because of lack of capital and 
unfavorable. land and labor laws, no 
such banks have been opened. Un- 
doubtedly, if President Calles serves 
out his term, he will develop some 
system of farm credits. He is working 
on it now. 

When you recall the economic and 
industrial troubles which President 
Calles inherited, his progress in putting 
his government on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis has been swift and steady. He 
is the first executive, since Diaz, to 
put money in Mexico’s pocket. If 
he stays in power, it is certain that 
men of the right kind will continue 
to run the new bank. There is no 


(Continued on page 36) 


Corn is Mexico’s chief food but 
a great deal of it is now being 
imported from the United States 
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our Share of Trust Business 


The Complete Merchandising Methods of a Cleveland Bank, 
Mailing Lists, Newspaper Copy, Letters 


in our new Trust Department 

that we should,” remarked the 
president of the Tenth National Bank 
to three of his directors as they sat 
at the table after luncheon, ‘‘and I 
can’t understand it. Our other de- 
partments are growing nicely but we 
aren’t making any real headway in 
this particular one.” 

Such a remark is not uncommon 
nowadays, since many of our old 
established banks have rounded out the 
scope of their operations by creating 
a department to care for the trust 
needs of the communities which they 
serve. Many executives are like the 
president of the Tenth National Bank 
who is groping his way hopefully but 
slowly in this particular field, and 
for that reason the practical experience 
of a large trust company can be 
used by them as a torch to light the 
way. 

Selling the Trust Department to 
the public is no different, basically, 
from the problem which faces the 
manufacturer who is trying to place 
vacuum cleaners or washing machines 
directly in the hands of the consumer. 
The producer of such wares takes three 
distinct steps in his sales program. 
In the beginning, he makes a careful 
analysis of the potential market for 
the cleaner or washing machine; he 
then decides how such sales can be 
made most easily; and, lastly, creates 
the desire on the part of the consumer 
to own such equipment. 

“It is easy enough to make a casual 
statement of that sort,’ says a banker, 
“but how can I apply similar scientific 
methods to my Trust Department?” 

Obviously, the very nature of trust 
services automatically limits the num- 
ber of potential customers in any city, 
town or village. While almost everyone 
can and does have a savings account 
or a checking account, it requires a 
far greater share of worldly goods on 
the part of the individual if a trust 
relationship is to be profitable to him 
and to his bank. Naturally, there are 
certain definite sources from which 
the banker can obtain the names and 
addresses of the wealthy people in any 
community, and, in addition, certain 
other facts with respect to the size 
of their families, the nature of their 
business or professional activities, their 
civic interests and their club member- 
ships, but it is worth while to mention 
such sources briefly. 


‘Wi: AREN’T making the progress 


By ALLAN B. COOK 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 
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For example, the easiest way to 
compile a list of prospective trust 
customers is to consult the city direc- 
tory, which, in many places other 
than New York City and Chicago, 
gives the names of the officers of the 
various corporations doing business 
there. The chief executives of the 
local industries offer a fertile field for 
the sales effort of a bank. The 
membership lists of the various profes- 
sional organizations, such as medical 
and dental associations, the engineering 
societies and similar groups also con- 
tain the names of a large number of 
successful professional men who can 
very often use a trust department on a 
broad scale. 

The members of the recognized 
country clubs, downtown and luncheon 
clubs, in almost every instance have 
secured admission to such organizations 
because of social and business standing 
and are therefore good trust prospects. 
The local social register or blue book 
will give the names of persons of 
prominence; the lists of the members 
of the various college and university 
alumni and alumni associations should 
be scrutinized because of their value 
in this respect, and there are certain 
lists which may be purchaséd from 





and_ Solicitation 


organizations specializing in compiling 
such information. 

Almost all of these sources are at 
hand for the banker to use in a greater 
or lesser degree, depending upon the 
community in which his institution is 
located, so that the size of his trust 
list is therefore largely a matter of his 
own desires. Many of the large and 
well-established trust companies feel, 
however, that it is not possible to 
cultivate intensively a group of persons 
numbering in excess of 3,500 to 4,000, 
even though it is a simple matter to 
expand the market to 10,000 or more 
names. It is their opinion that a large 
trust list is unwieldy, and that it is 
better to leave no stone unturned in 
the effort to secure business from a 
limited number of persons rather than 
to hit merely the high spots with a 
mob. So much for the analysis of the 
potential market. 

Now, for the second merchandising 
principle. What are the sort of services 
which the trust officer can sell most 
readily? The newspapers daily in the 
United States carry items regarding 
some individual who has died without 
making a will, describing the many 
and peculiar complications which result 
because of the late lamented’s lack of 
foresight in this matter. As a result, 
practically everyone is fully familiar 
with the value of protecting his estate 
to the extent of drawing and executing 
a last will and testament. 

Procrastination is, however, a rather 
common fault and many persons have, 
as a result of that trait, not taken the 
time to have a will drawn. It is, 
therefore, up to the Trust Department 
either to crank the machine or to step 
on the self-starter. The banker must 
lay before the prospective customer 
facts which show conclusively the 
value of a corporate executor and 
trustee, or co-executor and co-trustee, 
as the circumstances may warrant. 
This is undoubtedly the outstanding 
service of a Trust Department. All of 
us are familiar with the nature of the 
arguments to be advanced in that 
respect, so that it is not necessary to go 
into them in detail here. 


SINCE 1917 the volume of business 

written annually by the life insurance 
companies in this country has grown 
by leaps and bounds, with the result 
that the individual who is paying 
premiums on policies with a total face 
amount of from $25,000 to $100,000 
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is no longer unusual. Any man or 
woman who has given sufficient thought 
to the creation of an estate by a 
substantial amount in life insurance, 
can readily be sold upon the creation 
of a trust fund with the principal 
amounts. Here, again, it is merely 
necessary for the banker to show the 
individual that he has covered only 
50 per cent of the distance necessary 
to make his estate bullet proof when 
his will is drawn, and that the final 
and equally important move in the 
completion of the program is to have 
policies payable to his estate, with a 
trust agreement containing the pro- 
vision that the sums paid by the 
insurance companies shall be the basis 
of a trust fund. 

The third type of service which can 
be sold on a relatively large scale is 
the voluntary or living trust, under 
which the customer gives the bank a 
certain amount of cash or securities, 
or both, with the understanding that 
the trust department is to make 
recommendations for reinvestment 
from time to time, subject to approval 
or rejection by the owner thereof. 
Under such an arrangement, all of 
the detail involved in keeping records 
of the income, the preparation of tax 
returns and the investment of money 
in sound securities is cared for by the 
bank and the customer is relieved of 
the burden. A talking point in per- 
suading people to enter such a relation- 
ship with the bank is that it can be 
cancelled by them at any time, and 
that during the period when the plan 
is in operation, they have an op- 
portunity to watch the bank function. 








In this case they are not forced to 
wait until death before the bank takes 
an active part in the handling of their 
affairs. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that no living or voluntary trust can 
be created for the mutual profit of the 
customer and the bank with less than 
$25,000 as a rule, and that the type of 
persons to whom a living trust will 
appeal most strongly consists of busy 
professional men, such as lawyers, 
doctors, dentists and engineers, women 
who have had no business experience 
and yet are called upon to do the 
various things which are incidental to 
the ownership of capital in its various 
forms, and retired business executives 
who wish to enjoy life free from 
business detail. It is foolish to ap- 
proach the average younger business 
executive with this particular propo- 
sition. 


CCASIONALLY, people of wealth 

desire to create a trust for some 
special purpose, such as the endowment 
of a hospital, a college or some chari- 
table or religious institution, but it is 
impossible to conduct a campaign on a 
broad scale with the thought of 
securing very much business of that 
nature for the bank. As a practical 
matter, persons who are so charitably 
inclined usually seek the bank for 
advice regarding a situation of that 
type. 

Thus far no mention has been made 
of the corporate trust service which a 
bank renders. In the main, registrar- 
ships and transfer agencies in connection 
with the preferred and common stocks 
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of railroads, public utilities and in- 
dustrial organizations are secured by 
banks because the officials of those 
concerns are in close personal contact 
with directors and officers of the 
financial institution which is named to 
act in either or both capacities. These 
remarks apply equally well with respect 
to a bank being named as trustee under 
a bond issue. 

It is essential, therefore, if the Trust 
Department wishes to play an im- 
portant part in the corporate field, 
that the officers of the bank cultivate 
friendly and close contacts with the 
financial officers of large companies in 
every field of business, and that they 
work hand in hand with the active 
bond and brokerage houses which 
originate securities. Many of the 
large city trust companies make no 
attempt to advertise a corporate trust 
division, but confine their efforts solely 
to personal solicitation. 

Now, for the application of the final 
merchandising principle to the sale 
of trust service. The market has 
been analyzed and the sort of services 
most easily sold have been described. 
The desire to use trust service can be 
created by advertising, in its various 
forms, and by personal sales effort 
properly co-ordinated with such ad- 
vertising. It is, of course, necessary 
to make any article attractive to the 
consumer or he will not buy it; con- 
sequently, banks should avoid the 
mistake of presenting a proposition 
that might repel. 

Years ago it was a practice of life 
and accident insurance companies to 
picture all of the horrible things which 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ur Growing Financial 
Empire of the Pacific 


Why We Owe More Research 
Intelligence in Banking and Com- 
merce to the Philippine Islands 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


Islands lies between 21° 10’ and 
4° 40’ north latitude and 116° 40’ 
and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
are in all, 7,083 islands extending 
1,152 statute miles from north to 
south and 682 miles from east to 
west. Only 462 of these islands, how- 
ever, have an area of one square mile 
or more. The largest islands are 
Luzon, 40,814 square miles; Mindanao, 
36,906; Palawan, 4,500; Panay, 4,448; 
Mindoro, 3,794; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 
1,534; and Masbate, 1,255. The total 
area of the Philippine Islands is 825,115 
square miles, of which 120,000 square 
miles are land. The land area is only 
973 square miles less than the area of 
the British Isles, and 27,649 square 
miles less than the area of Japan. 
Manila has a location that justifies 
calling the city the potential London 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. From a 
commercial point of view its possibili- 
ties have never been properly surveyed. 
Within a radius of 1,700 miles of 
Manila, a population of 125,740,711 
people may be reached. Within a 
radius of 3,500 miles the population 
numbers more than 761,205,272. No 
other trade center possessing such 
enormous undeveloped possibilities 
could be found. To emphasize the 
importance of Manila’s location with- 
in easy reach of important ports and 
centers of trade, let us examine the 
shortest navigable routes in nautical 
miles to some of the most important 
commercial centers. 


‘Tis land area of the Philippine 


Distance from Manila 


City Miles City Miles 
Sandakan 573 Sydney 3,967 
Hongkong 631 Melbourne 4,528 
Amoy 675 Honolulu 4,767 
Saigon 907 Auckland 4,866 
Shanghai 1,162 Victoria 5,950 
Nagasaki 1,306 Seattle 6,012 


Singapore 1,370 SanFrancisco 6,220 
lsingtan 1,420 Los Angeles 6,588 
Bangkok 1,430 Chicago, via 

Guam 1,501 Seattle over 
Batavia 1,559 the St. Paul 8,000 
Sourabaya 1,663 Panama 9,347 
Yokohama’ 1,757 New York, via 
Vladivostock 1,912 Panama 11,364 
Colombo 2,952 New York, via 
Calcutta 2,990 Suez 11,521 


All the important trade 
centers of the Orient are in 
easy reach of Manila. The 
distance of Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
from Manila is far less than 
New York and London from 
Manila. Yet for some reason 
commercial and banking rela- 
tions have been stimulated 
most between Manila and the 
latter cities. 

The commercial advantage 
of the location of the Philip- 
pines is further emphasized by 
the steamship lines to the 
islands. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company connects 
Manila with San Francisco, Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha and Honolulu; The 
Canadian Pacific liners and Robert 
Dollar steamships connect Manila with 
Vancouver, B.C.; from Seattle the 
islands are reached by the Pacific 

@ steamship Company, Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha; all lines from Hongkong; 
several lines from Shanghai; from Singa- 
pore and Straits Settlement ports, 
the Spanish Mail and other lines; from 
Batavia, Java, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Port Said, Naples and Marseilles, 
numerous lines including the Message- 
ries Maritime, and several English 
lines; from Barcelona, the Spanish 
Mail; from England, Peninsular, and 
Oriental Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha and many addi- 
tional steamers; from Antwerp, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and other lines; 
from Hamburg, Manila is served by 
many liners; from Melbourne, the 
Eastern and Australian Steamship 
Company; Manila is connected with 
New Zealand by numerous liners and 
supply ships. Numerous liners reach 
Manila from other important trade 
centers. Overseas freight line steamers 
and inter-island passenger and freight 
service vessels serve the islands in their 
trade relations. 


Geography and Climate 


The archipelago has a coast line of 
11,444 statute miles. It «is most 
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interesting to note that this exceeds the 
coast line of the entire United States. 
There are twenty-one fine harbors and 
eight landlocked straits. The principal 
ones are Manila, Subic, Batangas, 
Tayabas and Hondagua; Iligan, Illana, 
Nasipit, Sibuguey, and Sargani bays. 
Some of the most important gulfs are 
Lingayen, Ragay, Lagonoy and Davao. 

Manila Bay has an area of 770 
square miles and a circumference of 
120. Jt is without any question the 
finest harbor in the Far East. All 
vessels can anchor in Manila Bay and 
a breakwater has been constructed for 
vessels to shelter behind in times of 
bad weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, 
Zamboanga and Jolo are first-class 
ports of entry. 

The extensive mountain system of 
the Philippines belongs to the volcanic 
ranges of the Pacific system. The 
highest are Mount Apo (apo meaning 
master) 9,610 feet, in Mindanao. 
Other high mountains are Pulog, 
9,580 feet; Halco 8,481 and Maling- 
dang 8,560. 

The principal islands have valuable 
river systems. The largest river system 
is the Rio Grande de Mindanao, 330 
miles long. In Luzon are the Rio 
Grande de Cagayan, 220 miles long 
draining 16,000 miles of territory, and 
the Rio Grande de Pampanga which 
empties into Manila Bay through a 
dozen mouths. 
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The Philippine climate, contrary to 
popular opinion in many parts of the 
United States, is very pleasant and 
congenial. The mean average temper- 
ature during the months of November, 
December, January and February is 
about 77° to 79° Fahrenheit. The hot 
months are April, May and June when 
the mean average temperature is 83° to 
84°. In other months it averages about 
80°. The nights are seldom unpleasant 
in the hot season and a temperature of 
100° is rare in Manila. The mountain 
regions always furnish cool and pleasant 
resorts. The rains are heaviest during 
July, August and September and light- 
est in February and March. The 
average rainfall at Manila is 75.46 
inches. On the whole the climate is 
very pleasant and stimulating. Farm- 
ing and industry are advantageously 
favored by the temperate and uniform 
climate. No other place in the world 
offers finer resorts for both winter and 
summer. These possibilities of the 
island are just being discovered by the 
tourists of the United States and East- 
ern countries. 


Population and Education 


By the census of 1918 the population 
aggregated 10,350,640, of which all 
but 72,000 were Filipinos. The aliens 
were made up about as follows: 5,700 
Americans; 43,800 Chinese; 7,800 Jap- 
anese; 3,900 Spanish; 1,100 Britons; 
300 Germans; 200 French and 100 
Swiss. The population has been grow- 
ing more rapidly in recent years 
through the increase of the foreign 
population, particularly the Japanese 
and Chinese. At this date the popula- 
tion may total twelve or thirteen 
millions. 

The islands have ninety-nine school 
districts. There are several special 
government institutions among which 
are the Normal School, the School of 
Arts and Trades, the Nautical School 


and the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School. Many provincial trade and 
commercial schools are available. 
The enrollment in the public schools 
in 1922 numbered 1,070,255. 
Among the teachers were 352 
Americans and 13,829 Filipinos. 
There are 7,659 public schools 
and 384 private schools in the 
islands. The private schools 
are well provided and the at- 
tendance is large. The state 
supported university has an at- 
tendance of about 5,000students, 
and the Dominican University 
of Santo Tomas (founded in 
1611) is a very high class in- 
stitution with more than 700 
students. The dominant lan- 
guage is English and the domin- 
ant religion is Roman Catholic. 

The education and religion of 
a people are among the most 
important personal factors for 
sound economic development. As we 
survey the economic progress of differ- 
ent peoples it will be found without 
exception that sound economic, fi- 
nancial and commercial development 
have made the greatest advancement 
among the people who are best pro- 
vided with general education. The 
most backward nations economically, 
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islands is of increasing value. In 1923 
there were 700,000 cattle and 1,541 
water buffalo. The live stock and 
dairy industry have great possibilities 
of profitable expansion. 

Experts of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture report that 
vast tracts of land in the islands are 
well adapted to the cultivation of 
rubber. This discovery is of vast 
importance. It comes at a time when 
the English rubber growers are en- 
deavoring to regulate the sale of 
rubber and fix the price much to the 
disadvantage of American manufac- 
turers and consumers. If we can 
produce our own rubber on the islands, 
it will relieve us from paying monopoly 
prices and at the same time stimulate 
commerce and industry in the Pacific. 

The islands are rich with mineral 
products. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
copper, iron, coal, petroleum, asbestos, 
and manganese are all produced and 
the resources are yet unexploited. 
The undeveloped opportunities in min- 
eral products are perhaps the best 
virgin sources known. 


Philippine Commerce 


The foreign trade of the islands has 
steadily increased except for the gen- 
eral decline following the depression 














PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE 

Year U. S. Imports from Exports to 

Fiscal Imports from U. S. other countries Exports to U. S, other countries 
1905 $ 5,761,498 $25,114,852 $15,668,026 $16,684,589 
1910 10,775,301 26,292,329 18,741,771 21,122,398 
1920 80,374,530 42,757,581 84,186,048 68,195,193 
1924 56,121,567 39,254,947 92,399,674 37,155,730 

have the largest percentage of illiteracyg@ of 1921. The trend of the foreign 


and are handicapped mostly by super- 
stitions. The educational advance- 
ment of the Filipinos if continued will 
assure the best judgment in commercial 
expansion. 


Agriculture and Industry 


In 1923 the total area of arable land 
was estimated at 5,640,300 hectares 
and the total area under cultivation 
at 3,495,830 hectares, an increase of 
66,000 hectares over the preceding 
year. Large areas are under forest. 
The land under cultivation is not 
efficiently cultivated. In 1923 the 
rice crop was worth $75,000,000; co- 
coanut products $32,500,000; sugar 
cane products $44,000,000; and hemp 
$20,000,000. Other valuable products 
are corn, tobacco, maguey, 
sweet potatoes, fruits, vege- 
tables, copra andlumber. The 
forests of the islands are an in- 
valuable resource for the future 
supply of lumber and timber 
products needed in the Pacific. 
Virgin forests amount to more 
than 40,000 square miles. 

The live stock industry of the 


trade of the islands and the part which 
goes to the United States can be shown 
by periodical statistics. 

The principal countries from which 
the Filipinos import are the United 
States, Japan, China, United Kingdom, 
French East India, Australia, Dutch 
East India, British East India, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Japanese China, 
France and Spain. The _ principal 
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Cocoanuts for the copra industry 


countries to which the Filipinos export 
are the United States, Japan, China, 
United Kingdom, Spain, Netherlands, 
Germany, France, British East India, 
Australia, Belgium and Italy. These 
countries are named in the order of 
their importance on the basis of the 
value of the products imported or 
exported for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923. 

The most important articles ex- 
ported from the islands are copra, 
sugar, hemp, tobacco and oils. The 
leading imported articles are cotton, 
and its manufactures, agricultural im- 
plements, iron, steel and oils. 

While the islands have a_ large 
favorable balance of trade it is prob- 
able that the exports will increase 
many times as the natural resources 
are developed. As _ the _ profitable 
opportunities in the Philippines are 
discovered, the population will increase 
and industry and commerce will ex- 
pand. The limits of the future for 
the commerce of the islands is almost 
what the developing civilization wants 
to make it. The American business 
man has unfortunately not learned to 
explore enough outside his own country 
and for some reason we have unduly 
neglected the opportunities in the 
Philippines and in the entire Pacific. 


The Gold Exchange Standard 


The Philippine currency is based 
upon the Gold Exchange Standard. 
That is, the exchange value of the 
currency unit (peso; silver money) 
is maintained at a fixed ratio (by law) 
in terms of gold. Gold is not in 
circulation but only silver coins and 
notes. The money in common use is 
silver. The legal ratio maintained 
eliminates the fluctuations of the price 
of the coined silver in terms of gold 
and thus removes one of the chief 
troublesome factors for the home 
foreign trader. The government takes 
the responsibility and the liability of 
maintaining its silver money on a 
domestic par with United States gold 


by regulating the supply of money. 
The unsatisfactory character of the 
currency system can not be too highly 
emphasized. It places too much re- 
sponsibility upon the government which 
is apt to be influenced by political 
expediency. Any world event affecting 
the supply, distribution or uses of 
either gold or silver is almost sure to 
create sharp fluctuations in currency 
values and prices. These irregularties 
occur on the gold standard, but on the 
silver-gold exchange standard the ir- 
regularities are equal to fluctuations of 
the values of two metals and their 
exchange, whereas on the gold stand- 
ard the possibilities of changing mon- 
etary values are limited to one metal. 
Moreover, the changes in general 
prices would be in line with the changes 
in other gold standard countries sim- 
ilarly affected. In order that the 
Philippines may become a_ trading 
center in the Pacific and the Manila 
money market develop international 
service, a world standard of value is 
absolutely essential. 


Banking Facilities 


A sound banking system with ample 
facilities and a stable currency are 
absolute essentials for building a strong 
position in world commerce. The 
ten most impor- 
tant banks doing 
business in the 


Seventeen 


islands are: The International Banking 
Corporation; Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation; Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China; The 
Bank of the Philippine Islands; The 
Philippine National Bank; The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank; The Pangasinan 
Bank; Monte de Piedad; Asia Banking 
Corporation; The American Foreign 
Banking Corporation. 

The Philippine National Bank was 
created under a special charter granted 
by the Philippine Legislature, May 2, 
1916. The bank had an authorized 
capital of $10,000,000 of which the 
government subscribed the controlling 
interest. The bank was declared the 
sole government depositary on July 1, 
1916. The resources of the bank 
increased from 20,000,000 pesos in 
1916 to 230,000,000 pesos in 1918 and 
began 1924 with resources aggregating 
more than 261,000,000 pesos. 

The bank was reorganized in 1924. 
The principal provisions of the act to 
rehabilitate the bank are quoted ver- 
batim: 

“Section 1. The authorized paid-up 
capital stock of the Philippine National 
Bank is hereby reduced to one hundred 
thousand shares of the value at par 
of one hundred pesos each, which 
number shall include the shares at 
present held by the public: provided 
that the bank may purchase the shares 
held privately at the price at which 
they were quoted on the date of the 
registration of the sale in the books of 
the bank, provided such price does 
not exceed their value at par. The 
Board of Directors, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Finance, shall 
determine what was the price so 
quoted. No stock shall be 
sold to the public hereafter. | J 

“Section 2. The Na- ny 
tional Bank is hereby 
authorized and directed, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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‘Trusting you with 


With the stroke of a pen your client places the future 
of his loved ones in your keeping. He is calling your 
bank his best friend. The friend to whom his wife 
and children can confidently turn when he is no 
longer here to care for them. 

In no other business is it so necessary to have de- 
tailed records. To carry out the provisions of a will; 
to execute a living trust; to comply with the direc- 
tions of the court; to submit required reports; to 
make distributions to beneficiaries; to collect in- 
comes; to invest and reinvest funds; 
to increase the value of an estate; all 
te ym Fr ap require complete records of 
Ve? g@iai your activities. 
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Baker- Vawter complete primary trust rec- 
ords are now carried in stock. They offer 
protection to the trust and your bank. 
They help you “prove up” to the confi- 
dence reposed in you. 

Our new booklet, “Your Trust Depart- 
ment” tells you all about these forms. Send 
for it. It costs nothing and there is no 
obligation. Use the Coupon. 


booklet 
FREE 


Machine Book-keeping Equipment - Printed Record Forms and Systems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the family’s future 


Trust Docket ee — 


The trust docket serves as the title page of the trust. 
General information covering the trust—nature of trust, 
source of appointment, court record, etc. is recorded here. 


Trust Minutes 


This is the history sheet. It provides a strict history of all 
activities in connection with the trust. Copy of wills, 
trust agreements and all administrative information from 
the beginning of the trust to its termination. 
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Trust Inventory 
Sometimes called the asset sheet. It lists the initial in- 
ventory of all assets including personal property and real 
estate. Detail of description and appraisal value is shown 
for all items. 





TRUST INVENTORY 
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Trust Ledger 
The individual ledger record of each trust. It carries the 
principal and income cash record as well as all transactions 
in bonds, stocks, mortgages and other invested funds. 


Trust Journal 
The original entry record of all transactions in the trust 
department. Postings to the individual trust accounts and the 
general ledger are made from this book. A columnar ruled 
sheet with charge and credit columns for all control accounts. 


Trust Department General Ledger 
Used in the same manner as the general ledger in the banking 
department. Control accounts are set up for all classifications 
of invested trust funds as well as uninvested principal and 
income cash accounts. 


Trust Department Financial Statement 
Shows the condition of the trust department by charting all __ ATTACH TO YOUR LETTER HEAD AND MAIL 
assets and liability balances from the general ledger. It shows 
the officers and directors the condition and progress of the BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
institution and directs their activities. Benton Harbor, Mich. | 


Trust Department Voucher Check Please send me your booklet ‘‘Your Trust Department”’ 
For the disbursement of all trust funds for any purpose what- 
ever.A receipt from the payee is embodied in the form. Made Mr 
in duplicate in one writing so duplicate may be permanently 
filed. Spaced for typewriter and window envelope. — 


















































Loose Leaf Binders - Filing'Cabinets - Unit Files - Storage Units 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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subject to the supervision of the 
Insular Treasurer and Insular Auditor, 
to eliminate its losses from its assets, 
together with the fixed deposits of 
the Government of the Philippine 
Islands in the bank at the time of the 
approval of this Act, excluding from 
said fixed deposits a sufficient sum 
to purchase all stock of the bank then 
held by the public; and the sum 
necessary for this purpose is hereby 
appropriated out of the general funds 
of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands not otherwise appropriated 
and on fixed deposit in the National 
Bank: Provided, however, that the 
National Bank shall pay to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands 
during the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five the sum of one million 
five hundred thousand pesos as interest 
received for the fixed deposits herein- 
before appropriated. 

“Section 3. The Government of 
the Philippine Islands hereby guar- 
antees the final redemption and pay- 
ment of the circulating notes of the 
National Bank, and the Insular Treas- 
urer is hereby authorized and directed 
to set aside from the proceeds of the 
bonds sold by authority of Act 
Numbered Twenty-nine hundred and 
ninety-nine a sufficient sum to cover 
the reserve required by law for the 
circulating notes of the bank, and said 
sum shall be deposited to the credit 
of the National Bank in a duly 
authorized depository or depositories 
of the funds of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands in the United States 
and shall be carried on the books of the 
National Bank as a deposit of said 
Government: Provided, that the bank 
shall not dispose of said circulating 
notes reserve except upon recommend- 
ation of the Secretary of Finance 
approved by the Governor-General. 

“The National Bank shall redeem 
and cancel its circulating notes in 
annual sums as the Secretary of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General, may from time to 
time determine, until the amount 
thereof shall not exceed the amount of 
the unincumbered paid-up capital of 
the bank. 

“Section 4. The net profits of the 
National Bank shall be apportioned 
semi-annually as follows: 

“Fifty per centum to a surplus fund 
until the latter shall equal fifty per 
centum of the capital stock of the 
bank, and thereafter twenty-five per 
centum of said net profits until said 
surplus fund shall equal the capital 
stock. 

“The rest of the net profits shall be 
apportioned as follows, in the order 
mentioned: 

“‘(a) To establish a special reserve 
for its circulating notes. This reserve 
shall finally equal twenty-five per 
centum of said circulating notes and 


shall be kept on deposit in a duly 
authorized depository or depositories 
in the United States and the bank 
shall not dispose thereof except upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
Finance, approved by the Governor- 
General. The bank shall semi-annually 
return to the government a portion of 
the funds taken from the proceeds 
of the bonds sold by authority of 
Act Numbered Twenty-nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, as provided in Section 
3 of this Act, equivalent in amount to 
the net profits set aside for its special 
reserve by virtue of this paragraph. 

‘“(b) To refund to the Government 
the fixed deposits appropriated to 
cover losses, as provided in Section 
2 of this Act. 

*“(c) To reimburse the Government 
for the losses involved in the reduction 
of the capital stock as provided for in 
Section 1 of this Act. 

“The net profits set aside for the 
purposes mentioned in the paragraphs 
(b) and (c) shall be paid to the Insular 
Treasurer. 

“When the requirements of par- 
agraphs (a), (b), and (c) and the 
provisions regarding the surplus above 
mentioned shall have been completely 
complied with, the remaining net 
profits. may be distributed in the form 
of dividends to the stockholders as the 
Board of Directors may determine; 
but dividends shall never be declared 
or paid out of the surplus fund; 
Provided, however, that whenever the 
surplus fund shall have been reduced 
by losses, fifty per centum of the net 
profits shall be set aside for said fund 
until the same shall once more equal 
fifty per centum of the capital stock, 
and thereafter twenty-five per centum 
of the net profits until the aforesaid 
fund shall again equal the capital 
stock.” 

Unfortunately the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank has found it necessary to 
endure a great deal of hardship. The 
best that can be said for the manage- 
ment is its general failure to succeed. 
The factual reasons for conditions of 
the bank are debatable. At any rate 
the United States could profitably 
exert all the necessary effort to place 
the bank on a firm foundation and 
provide it with the best practical 
management. It is hoped we can give 
more attention to sound banking and 
finances and leave no effort undone to 
vindicate our ability to assist in 
establishing banking services in the 
islands. 

Despite these developments in bank- 
ing, the facilities are still very in- 
adequate. The islands need more 
branch banks to accommodate the 
small tradesmen and the general pub- 
lic. Thrift has never been developed 
very far in any country or community 
without banking facilities. In fact the 
commercial and economic development 
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of a country is largely determined by 
the banking facilities. It is a great 
disappointment that the large banks 
of Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle have not extended branches 
into the Philippine Islands. Connecting 
banking facilities are necessary to 
accommodate the commerce between 
these parts of the United States and 
the islands. 

Fortunately for the Filipino people, 
two phases of their financial system 
have surpassed the United States in 
modern development. These are the 
government’s budget system and rural 
credit facilities for farmers. The 
Philippines adopted the budget system 
in 1916 and have been very successful 
with it. The rural credit system is one 
of native development and has been 
one of the most successful in the world. 


Opportunities in the Philippines 


The future of the Philippines in 
world trade is very bright. The 
islands are fortunate in a monoply of 
many important commodities of inter- 
national demand. The development 
of the natural resources has scarcely 
begun. The real scope of the op- 
portunities are unknown. Doubtless, 
no other island possession of the 
United States has such valuable un- 
exploited industrial and business pos- 
sibilities. The geographic position of 
the islands is strategically unexcelled 
from the standpoint of trade in the 
Far East for the United States, the 
eastern countries and the islands. 

The islands need more and better 
banking facilities. The business men 
and bankers in the western part of 
the United States are neglecting an 
opportunity for service that would 
yield large returns for the Filipinos and 
themselves. Our western industries, 
railroads and merchants have an op- 
portunity to develop the commerce of 
the Pacific with untold mutual ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 

The proper development of Pacific 
commerce and industry would furnish 
an outlet for our western products from 


_mines, forests and factories and double 


and treble the business of the western 
railroads. Just imagine the difference 
it would make in the business of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad if the possibilities of the 
trade expansion between the Philip- 
pines and the East with Chicago and 
cities along the road to Seattle could 
be realized. 

We owe the Philippines more research 
intelligence in banking, finances, com- 
merce and trade. We have spent 


large sums on the political problems, 

the flora and fauna and the like, but 

have not given enough attention to 

money and exchange and basic eco- 

nomic conditions which determine the 

development of modern civilizations 
and the standard of living. 
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The Mc Bee Ample Filing 
Vertical Space for 
Eight Drawer 40,000 Checks 


Check File with Guides 
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Mc Bee Steel is Quality Steel 
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Quality from top to bottom is an The McBee Vertical Steel Cabinet 
outstanding feature of McBee Ver- illustrated is for filing checks, drafts, 

tical Steel Cabinets. Sturdily built, etc., not over 4 inches high, 103% 

they always operate smoothly and inches wide with guides. With- QO 
quietly. Perfectly finished tomatch out guides filing matter may be A sy 
the finest office equipment. 416 inches high. °9 a. 


Write for details on this superior office equipment AS s ¢ 
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Are you giving your 
customers checks with 
this symbol of safety? 





YOU as a careful banker are doing the utmost to 


protect your depositors’ funds within the walls of 
your bank. 


And you are probably extending this service of 
protection to checks in transit by supplying your | 
depositors with Super-Safety Checks. | 


Your depositors will appreciate your complete \ 
service all the more as they read such powerful ad- 
vertisements as the one shown at the right, which 
are appearing in The Saturday Hvening Post and 
The Literary Digest. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that other readers are opening their check 
books and looking to see if the Super-Safety trade- 
mark is on the checks furnished by their bank. 


When you consider how little Super-Safety 
Checks cost, it is surely a wise move to give your 
bank and its depositors the benefits of this super 
check. A Super-Safety representative is at your call. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY, 
5961 South State Street, Chicago, III. 
Sole manufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, 
Todd Greenbac Checks and the Protectograph. 
Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Why most banks 
supply colored 
checks 
The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist 
alteration as the plain 
white surfaces of old- 
fashioned checks never 
could! In the skilfully 
laid-on Super-Safety 
colors there is unques- 
tioned protection for 
your bank account. And 
they serve another im- 
portant purpose—their 
beauty lends distinction 

to your signature. 


ANY are the visible 
precautions every 
bank takes to protect its 
depositors’ funds—massive 
doors—bars at the windows 
—burglar and fire proof 
vaults—special officers and guards. 
But progressive, modern bankers ex- 
tend the “service of protection” beyond 
the walls of the bank building. They real- 
ize that their customers’ checks, in circula- 
tion, are subject to more deadly and 
subtle attacks than the funds within the 
bank. By supplying their depositors with 
Super-Safety Checks they protect them 
from the forger whose annual loot is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

It may be your bank is furnishing 
Super-Safety Checks to you. Look at 
one of your checks and see if it carries the 
words, “Super-Safety”—if the symbol of 
safety, the eagle, appears in the upper 
right-hand corner. When your checks are 
thus marked, you can be assured that they 








Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. 

They are bound in rich, handsome antique Moorish check- 

books of several styles and sizes—designs convenient 
for personal and business use. 
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will defeat the forger’s 
acid. Moreover, your 
bank is doing the utmost 
to help you protect your 
checks while in transit! 


Outwitting the forger’s acid 
Super-Safety Checks are the safest and 
the most beautiful provided by banks to- 
day.- They are designed to prevent alter- 
ation by knife, ink eradicator or rubber 
eraser. Any attempt at erasure brings 
a glaring white spot on the surface of the 
intricately tinted stock. Super-Safety 


Checks are never sold in blank sheets— 
they are made only to your bank’s order. 
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Does 


this symbol of safety 
appear on the checks 
JSurnished by your bank? 


To prevent counterfeiting, each sheet of 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards banknote paper. 


Their beauty does you credit 


Super-Safety Checks have an authorita- 
tive “look” and “feel” which do credit to 
your signature. Their colors are pleas- 
ing—their designs beautifully executed. 
They are easy to write on. It is a business 
and social distinction to send them out. 


Sample test-check and booklet 
FREE 


Test for yourself the power of Super- 
Safety Checks to prevent alterations and 
to make your checking account secure. 
Send fer a sample check with detailed in- 
structions for testing it. Receive, also, the 
valuable booklet, “How to make money 
go farther.” Bankers Supply Company, 
Division of the Todd Company, sole man- 
ufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, Todd 
Greenbac Checks, and the Protectograph. 
Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 





BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 8-26 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY 
5961 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
I desire to test the Super-Safety Check. Please send me 4 


free sample test check and your booklet, ‘“‘How to make money 
go farther.” 





Town State.......... 
© 1926, The Todd Company, Inc. 





This advertisement is the first of a series of pages 

in two colors in The Saturday Evening Post and 

black and white adaptations in The Literary 
Digest. Your customers are reading them. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ritish Ways ‘Twenty Years Ago 


Seven Years Experience in an Old English Bank Where 
Routine, Though Onerous, Was an Invaluable Training 


HE announcement in London of 
the resumption of gold payments 
hasdrawnourattention to England 
and English banks. Its importance to 


the banking world cannot be over- 
estimated, for it means that the 
principal trading countries are now 


going to value their goods upon the 
same basis, and therefore that trade 
will again follow the recognized chan- 
nels. The United States and Great 
Britain are, from a banking point of 
view, very closely related. Their 
laws, particularly those governing ne- 
gotiable instruments, are similar, and 
their banking practices show interesting 


comparisons and contrasts. Xemi- 
niscences, therefore, of seven years 
of service in a 

veryconservative  geeeeemere 


institution in 
England, may be 
of interest on this 
side of the water. 

Inthe year 1904 
[ caught my first 
glimpse of the 
glamor of the big 
wide world ahead 
—my school days 
behind me —trav- 
eling on a slow 
train from my 
native city of 
Bristol, towards 
Salisbury, the im- 
portant county 
seat of Wiltshire. 
My application 
for a junior clerk- 
ship in the Wilts 
and Dorset Bank- 
ing Company 
Limited, being 
favorably in- 
dorsed by some of 
my father’s busi- 
ness friends, had 
beenaccepted and 
| was on my way 
to Head Office to 
sit for an exami- 
nation, after 
which I would 
learn my fate. 

It was a cold 
day in December 
as the train 
crawled from sta- 
tion to station, 
and at that time 
trains were not 
heated, except on 
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The staff in 1905—the author standing second from the left. 


By HY. W. SANDERS 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


some favored routes. I remember yet 
how cold I felt, and the cold feet I 
took With me later in the day into the 
august bearded presence of the General 
Manager were both literal and figura- 


live. The examination was quite 
elementary —anyone with what we 
would call a high school education 


would pass it easily —and after a couple 
of hours I was given a formal interview 
with the chief executive, and then in- 
formed by some lesser light that I was 
now accepted, subject to three months’ 
probation, and to a life insurance 
company’s approval of my application 
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The oval picture is the author today 


for a policy. 
health test. 

So here was a job. The starting 
salary was to be ten pounds for the 
first year, twenty for the second, and 
so on, rising faster in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth years until it was to be a 
hundred pounds in the seventh year. 
Translating roughly into dollars and 
months to compare with our conditions, 
this was $4 a month, $8 a month, $12 
a month for the first three years, and 
the princely sum of about $45 a month 
in the seventh year. As it turned out 
with me, I received the latter salary 
while filling a position equivalent to 
a teller in an American bank. 


This was an_ indirect 


To earn these generous rewards 
the junior clerk 
ame §8=86zwas stationed at 


some city distant 
from his own 
home. It was 
against the rules 
to locate one in 
the same city 
where his family 
lived, and there- 
fore it meant that 
to get him into 
the service of that 
bank, a boy’s 
father had prac- 
tically to support 
him for several 
years. Moreover, 
the boy was not 
on a self-sustain- 
ing basis until the 
seventh year. It 
will interest 
Americanbankers 
to know that so 
highly was bank 
work esteemed in 
England that 
there was always 
a waiting list, and 
that one had to 
have some special 
influence with the 
bank to get in at 
all. No women 
were employed in 
any capacity, and 
no men engaged 
except as young- 
sters fresh from 
school. When va- 
cancies occurred 
for any reason, 
there was a gen- 
eral move-up and 
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some more juniors hired. The bank 
had about 160 branches and agencies, 
all in agricultural territory in the 
southwest of England. It had started 
about 1830 in the counties represented 
in its name and had expanded steadily. 
The set policy was to open two or three 
new branches every year. They were 
first operated as agencies, opening a 
couple of days a week in some village 
without banking facilities. Then as 
business increased they became sub- 
branches, and finally branches. The 
agency had no separate banking 
existence, all its accounts being kept 
at the parent branch —it was in fact 
exactly like the “teller’s window” 
type of branch as allowed by the 
comptroller to national banks in 
America today. Whether the agency 
was open two, three, or six days in 
the week, its checks all bore the parent 
branch name, and it kept no separate 
books. As a sub-branch the checks 
bore the new name, and the sub-branch 
kept its own ledgers, but the general 
ledger totals were joined to those of 
the parent branch, and the manager 
of the parent branch was responsible 
for what was done at the sub. 
Eventually, if business grew large 
enough, the sub-branch was converted 
into a full branch, responsible only 
to Head Office, keeping its own general 
books, making its own semi-annual 
profit and loss account and being to 
all intents and purposes a separate 
bank. The Inspectors sent by Head 
Office were high executives who visited 
every branch unexpectedly twice a 
year and made a thorough examina- 
tion. In fact they took the place of 
the bank examiners of the Treasury 
or State Banking Departments in our 
own country. In England there is 
not, and never has been, any govern- 
ment bank examination of any kind 
and the British banks are simply 
trading corporations organized and 
operated under the Companies Acts, 
which over there are the laws relating 
to trading corporations. 


F COURSE not all branches were 

opened as agencies. Sometimes ina 
city of size and importance, even 
though competition were present, the 
bank would open up a full-fledged 
branch, or take over some df@\ in- 
dependent private bank. By the end 
of the nineteenth century practically 
all of the original thousands of private 
banks had been absorbed in the 
joint-stock banks. Some of those 
old private banks had wonderful sets 
of ledgers. I remember there was a 
complete set of books, all in perfect 
order, going back to 1750. In another 
case, where they were rebuilding an 
old office that had housed a private 
bank, they found some boxes contain- 
ing valuable jewelry to which all 
trace of ownership had been lost. In 


other cases old chests had been care- 
fully preserved for scores of years 
after deposit for safekeeping, and al- 
though there seemed small likelihood 
of their ever being claimed, the policy 
was to “keep them forever.” I expect 
they are there yet. 

The first duty of the junior clerk 
was to copy, by pen and ink, all the 
checks that were deposited in the 
bank. Payee, date, drawee, indorser, 
and amount were all entered in a 
bound book, then again at length on 
a loose sheet. These were added and 
balanced and then the loose sheet 
accompanied the checks to London, 
where practically all English checks 
are cleared. He had other duties. 
One was to enter at length in a book 
the full name and address of every 
letter sent out, with the amount of 
postage. Against the totals of this 
book he must balance his stamp 
account. Then he had to make the 
““exchanges”’ (local clearings) with the 
other branch banks, if any, in his 
locality. Balances were settled by 
drafts on London. In fact “London” 
loomed very large in the affairs of the 
bank. Ifa foreign draft was required, 
any stocks or bonds bought or sold, 
coupons collected, or any other unusual 
matter came up, it was referred to 
London agents, whose response was 
prompt and efficient. 


WHEN the junior had finished a 

couple of years, he climbed a rung 
up the ladder and became a pass book 
clerk. The ledgers were large bound 
affairs and the pass books were copied 
by hand from the ledger. A customer 
would come in with a book that had 
not been written up for months, and 
though it might be a busy day, the 
ledger-keeper had to hand over his 
ledger while the perspiring clerk filled 
up page after page in the pass book, 
footing each page and carrying forward 
the total. Checks were entered with 
the full name of the payee, and “To” 
and “By” used in perfectly orthodox 
manner. During my service some 
legal decision caused them to change 
the manner of entering deposits. They 
had always been “By Cash,” but we 
had to stop this and say “By Sundries” 
whenever a deposit was posted to a 
ledger or in a pass book. It was slow 
work. 

At the end of every six months, 
June 30 and December 31, there was 
a semi-annual balance. It was preceded 
by extra hours of preparation for 
several weeks—a semi-annual night- 
mare to the clerks. For about a week, 
work went on till the wee small hours 
of the morning, and it was not till 
about two weeks into the new month 
that the extra duties were all cleaned 
up. To give some idea of the thorough- 
ness with which things were done, it 
may be said that the ledger-keepers 
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had to summarize the complete ac- 
cumulated totals of every account, 
which they had been carrying forward 
for six months, take them out on 
sheets, and balance with the daily 
totals of the deposits and checks paid 
as recorded in the general books. All 
pass books were similarly balanced, 
ruled off in ink, and each one com- 
pared and initialed by the manager. 
Checks for the six months were counted 
and verified and a form prepared for 
the customer to sign to receive them. 
Every loan was listed in a special 
book, with full particulars of collateral 
held (and they practically all had 
extensive collateral) and a hand-written 
report made on each account in con- 
siderable detail by the manager per- 
sonally. 


T THE branches there were no ma- 
chines of any kind. No typewriters 
were allowed and I hardly believe they 
had ever thought about using such 
modern contraptions. Everything was 
done exactly as it had been for many 
years back. They said that not so 
many years before there had been a 
rule against posting the ledgers with 
an iron pen point. The practice had 
been to use quills. There were no 
telephones in our bank though some of 
the other banks were beginning to use 
them. Adding machines were in use 
in London and our daily clearings 
used to come to us with the now 
familiar “‘tape,’’ but they were not 
for us. Once a week, on every Friday 
night, the ledger balances were all 
taken out by hand onto sheets, added 
by head, and balanced with daily 
totals. This with voluminous other 
returns went to Head Office by regis- 
tered mail on Saturday. I cannot 
recollect a single failure to send off 
these returns on time. balanced to the 
last penny. But I do recollect a 
great flutter once when the Inspecting 
Department discovered that a “‘contra- 
error’ in one of these weekly “States” 
had been made by some luckless clerk. 
One time I remember a _ business 
man suggesting to the manager of our 
branch that he wondered why banks 
did not use loose-leaf books. The 
reply was that with loose-leaf books, 
the clerks might be tempted to em- 
bezzle! 

After five or six years, with reason- 
ably good advancement, the clerk 
began to handle cash. Of course 
before the war, the currency of the 
country was gold and silver, with 
a very few Bank of England notes. 
When these came in, the numbers 
were all carefully recorded in a book, 
and the notes sent to the bank for 
payment, just like checks. Bank of 
England notes, although legal tender, 
were never issued a second time. 
Coin was universal, though checks 
were used quite as freely as in America. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE 


usands of Desks 


| desk than was ever made before, 


A BETTER, finer, more serviceable 


is now available for every type of 
office work. 


The new-fashioned ART METAL 
Steel Desks are here! 


New-fashioned not only as to de- 
sign, new-fashioned not only as to 
construction, butnew-fashioned also 
as to price. 


New-Fashioned Commercial 
Type General Ofhce Desk 














Look for the trade mark. It identifies the 
only genuine Art Metal 
Steel Office Equipment. 


originalan 


STEEL 


Office Equipment 
Safes and Files 


To inspect them is to mentally tag 
your present desk “out of date.” 


Art Metal Steel Desks have set a 
standard for desk values ever since 
Art Metal introduced the first steel 
desk over thirty-five yearsago. Pleas- 
ing appearance, strength of con- 
struction, resistance to fire and the 
exclusion of dust, have always been 
attributes ofthe Art Metal Steel Desk. 


To these proven qualities have been 
added refinements in design and 
construction and innovations in fit- 
tings and accessories that bring new 
conceptions of what a desk should 
be—improvements based on the 
countless suggestions and experi- 
ences of desk users everywhere. 


Lower in Price 


And, despite these many new fea- 
tures, improved manufacturing 


The Art Metal New-Fashioned 
Standard Flat Top Desk 
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methods with their consequent low- 
ering of costs, enable Art Metal to 
offer these new-fashioned desks at 
lower prices than Art Metal desks 
have ever been offered before. 


For Every Purpose 


In the complete line of new-fash- 
ioned ART METAL Steel Desks you 
will find models for every type of 
office work—from the de luxe ex- 
ecutive suite to the most simple and 
inexpensive commercial type desk. 


Send for the Art Metal Desk Cata- 
log—or visit the Art Metal Store in 
your city. Examine these Art Metal 
desks. Sit at them and have the 
Art Metal man explain the features 
that will cause other desks to be 
tagged “out of date.” 



















ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


OU should have a copy of 
the Art Metal Desk Catalog 


It not only describes 
the complete Art Metal 
Desk line in detail, but 
offers invaluable guid- 
ance in selecting desk 
equipment to meet 
the individual needs of 
your office. A copy will 
gladly be furnished 
you on request. 


From the New-Fashioned 
Art Metal “‘ Executive” Suite 








JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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«Emerald 
Glass 


ACHINE operation is trying to 

eyes, especially with glaring 

or misplaced lights. Daylight is best, 

because Nature made it right for 
eyes. 


Every Emeralite has a special de- 
vice that changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite. 


* Model illustrated fits any machine 
and illuminates the keyboard and 
work with a natural pleasant light in 
which eyes work contentedly with- 
out strain or fatigue. 


When you Emeralite your office you 
have the best eye-insurance ; increase 
comfort and efficiency; reduce up- 
keep by standardizing equipment and 
protect the eyes that serve you. 


There isan Emeralite for every writ- 
ing and reading need in the office or 
at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded 
and have the Daylite Attachment. 
Look for name on back of shade. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers. Free booklet on request. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 years 
41 Warren Street, New York 


FMERALITE 


KIND TO THE EYES 











Gold was handled by weight, and in 
front of each teller (there were no 
cages, but we worked behind a wide 
counter) there stood a pair of scales. 
One could weigh 100, 500, or any even 
number of sovereigns with great ac- 
curacy. Hand-scoops, called “‘shovels,”’ 


| were used for this and I remember 


shortly after I had taken a place at 
the counter. having a talk with an 
old employee of our bank, then retired 
on a pension. The battered shovel I 
was using at the time, had been bought 
new for him when he had first begun 
to handle cash at that same counter 
about fifty years before. 


OLD and silver had a way of ac- 

cumulating at certain branches and 
on regular days a clerk took two or 
three heavy boxes by ordinary pas- 
senger train, on which he had a 
reserved compartment. At various 
points on the journey other branches 
handed him their contributions, and 
so they were sent to some branch that 
needed the cash. In interesting contrast 
with present conditions in America, 
I do not remember a case of holdup, 
or fear of holdup. No guns or 
firearms were carried or even kept in 
the bank, to my knowledge, and when 
I operated an agency, I used to drive 
alone (with a horse) two days a week 
with several thousand dollars cash 
and no thought of danger. The 
regularity of these trips and of cash 
shipments on the trains would have 
made them an easy prey to robbers 
if there had been any. 

Loans were not made by way of 
promissory note, as in this country, 
but always by way of overdraft on 
current account. That is to say, if a 
man wanted a thousand dollars and 
his application was allowed, we let 
him overdraw to that extent. Each 


| day the ledger-keeper multiplied the 


balance at the end of the day with the 
number of days and so accumulated 
“decimals.” At the end of six months, 
interest was charged according to the 
average Bank of England rate for the 
period, on the total decimals, for one 
day. Then to the interest charge was 
added a commission charge to carry 
the cost of operating the account. If 
the account was active, with many 
small checks, we might charge 4 
of 1 per cent on the total turnover; 
if inactive, or with many large checks, 
the charge might be as low as 1/16 
of 1 per cent. All calculations were 
checked most carefully and then 
checked again by the Inspectors at 
the first examination. Loans were 
secured in almost all cases, often by 
title deeds to real estate. There are 
no legal restrictions on bank loaning, 
but in practice the most extreme care 
was exercised to insure observance of 
the best banking principles of liquidity 
of assets, and so forth. The practice 
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of loaning by way of overdraft was 
to stop the possibility of inflation 
through showing as deposits the pro- 
ceeds of our own loans, and no customer 
was allowed, without good reason, 
to keep a credit balance while he was 
borrowing. Comparison with Ameri- 
can practice in this respect is striking. 

Let it not be supposed that these 
things still prevail in British banks, 
even in the country. Just before the 
war, this bank was taken over by 
Lloyds, and extensive changes were 
already in process when the war broke 
out. As I have understood, the 
drafting of the bank men forced the 
wholesale abandonment of orthodox 
practices, and the banks were glad 
to hire many Americans to show them 
how to solve the problems thus created. 
The old ways are now as much a thing 
of the past as the famous house of 
‘“Tellson’s” of which Dickens told. 
But the things I have outlined were all 
in force when I left the bank to join 
a Canadian institution in 1912. 

Banking education was not neglected. 
The London Institute of Banking held 
examinations very similar to those of 
the A.I.B. and the banks paid a reward 
of five pounds for passing the pre- 
liminary and ten pounds for the final 
examination. Tuition was all by cor- 
respondence and a very thorough 
course was provided. I cherish a 
certificate which was quite helpful to 
me when I came to apply for a position 
in an American bank. 

The experience gained in one of these 
old English banks was very valuable 
in some ways. All the work of the 
bank and its principles of operation 
had to be learned by every employee. 
There was no such thing as growing up 
on a back-desk in ignorance of the way 
in which money was loaned or of how 
the general books are kept. All had a 
finger in the pie and every branch was 
operated in exactly the same way. It 
was a good deal like the old-fashioned 
apprenticeship. However, in the march 
of progress we tend inevitably towards 
specialization in banking as in every- 
thing else, and the day of the old 
conservatism is past. 


The Ins-and-Outs 


HE late Thomas Franklin Manville, 

the asbestos king, took a_ keen 
interest in foreign finance, and at a 
luncheon in his apartment at the Plaza 
he said recently: 

“Once to help France out, I came 
near investing in her Bonds de la 
Defense Nationale, and so, with the 
fall of the franc, I’d have lost four-fifths 
of my investment. 

“Well, I was lucky, like the banker. 
This banker said of a certain caller: 

*“*When he called I was out, but 
I’d have been out more if I’d been in.’ ” 

— Boston News Bureau 
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The Finest Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet History 


Overwhelming success in 
building a quality car to sell 
at a low price has made Chev- 
rolet the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of automobiles with 
modern three-speed trans- 
mission. 


Now Chevrolet offers a car 
of even finer quality and 
greater value—the finest Chev- 
rolet in Chevrolet History. 


Here, in the Improved Chev- 
rolet, is new smoothness, new 
stamina, new comfort, new 
roadability and beauty of 
alluring new colors. No other 


car in its price class, regard- 
less of size, weight or wheel- 
base offers such thrilling 
performance. 


To these astonishing better- 
ments in Chevrolet quality 
has been added the further 
attraction of new, lower 
prices. Today Chevrolet pre- 
sents the greatest value ever 
offered in automobile history 
—a business investment for 
Chevrolet buyers and Chev- 
rolet dealers that will bring 
permanent satisfaction and 
profit to both. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






Touring - - %510 
The Landau Roadster - 510 
Coupe - - 645 
Coach - - 645 
Sedan- - - 735 
Landau - - 765 


¥%TonTruck 395 


(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 
(Chassis Only) 


Michigan 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, 
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The Bigger Your 
Business the more 


You Need the 
PRACTIBILT 


FLEXIPOST 
BINDER 


In every business —industrial, com- 
mercial or financial—there is an eco- 
nomic need for the Flexipost Binder. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Saves Vault Space | 

Aids Efficiency 

No other binder presents | 

sO many indispensable ad- | 

vantages for record keep- 

ing—none offers greater | 

facilities in handling. Fast | 

gaining popular preference | 
among banks, utility cor- 
porations, industrial and 
commercial enterprises, 
state and county Offices, 

lodges, churches, etc. 











Standardize on the Flexipost 


Space-saving economy and unlimited flexi- 
bility to meet the constantly growing demands 
of business record keeping make it profitable 
to you to standardize on the Flexipost Binder. 


Send us specimen sheets and we 


will send you binder for demon- 
stration. Prove it to yourself. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 





Chicago Milwaukee New York 
THE BINDER THAT GROWS WITH YOUR BUSINESS 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


UE credit must here be given to a 

banker who recently displayed in 
his lobby a prize steer from the Chicago 
Cattle Show. He said he was simply 
helping to stabilize banking. 


Spring Fever 


(After the cashier began to talk 


| “vacation schedule.’’) 


Gee, but I’m wishin’, 

Wishin’ by the calendar — 

Wishin’ it was August, and the red 
letter day — 


| Then I’m goin’ fishin’, 


Fishin’ in the wilderness — 


| Fishin’ in the river, where the big 


bass play. 


| Time, keep a-rollin’, 
| Rollin’ through the springtime — 
| Rollin’ into August, when I say good- 


bye — 


| Then I’m goin’ trollin’, 


Trollin’ after muskies — 
Trollin’ on the river, where the pines 
grow high. 


I’m tired, waitin’ — 

Waitin’ on the customers — 

Waitin’ through the weeks, 
they drag on by — 

Till I’m goin’ fishin’, 


while 


| Fishin’ in the north woods — 
| Fishin, full o’ pancakes an’ blueberry 


pie! 


They say in Ancient Babylonia 


| promissory notes were written on clay 
| tablets. 


No doubt in those days an 


| economical cashier might have been 
| heard saying to the loan clerk, ““Never 


throw away an old promissory note. 
We want to build a new building one 


| of these days.” 


Maybe it was Mr. Ananias himself 
who first thought of the idea of having 
every man make out his own income 


| tax return. 


“Why do we have a ‘sinking fund’?” 
“Oh, that’s to help ‘float’ the loan.” 


It was a balmy day in the spring of 
1948. The Londoner had flown over 
for a dinner engagement and a game of 
golf with an old friend. The friend, 
however, had been spending the morn- 
ing in Havana and was not expected 
back until 3:00 in the afternoon. So 
the Londoner, waiting, dropped in at 
one of the American banks and was 
shown around by the president. 

As they started out in the lobby, a 
guard approached, holding out a box 
of cigars. ‘Have one, sir?’ he said. 
The Londoner thanked him, and at 
that instant a beautiful young lady 
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pinned a carnation in his buttonhole, 

“Just a few little service ideas of 
ours,” said the president. ‘“‘Let’s 
start in the Savings Department first.” 

The crowd was large. 

“This is trading stamp day,” ex- 
plained the president. ‘Every Friday 
we give them stamps on their deposits, 
just as a department store would on a 
purchase.” 

‘““How much interest do you pay?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Eight per cent,” said the president. 

They went on to the Commercial 
Department. The Londoner’s attention 
was caught by two signs. One read 
“Overdrafts Our Specialty” and the 
other “‘No Identification Necessary.” 

Bootblacks on roller skates skated 
swiftly from customer to customer, 
shining shoes adeptly, their faces 
bearing the cheerful smile of service. 
The president nodded kindly. “A 
little idea of my own,” he said. 

But it was in the Loaning Depart- 
ment that the Londoner was most 
surprised. Above this department was 
a glittering white electric sign bearing 
the slogan, “Just Bring An Honest 
Face.” 

*“You mean to say your borrowers 
need have no security?” asked the 
Londoner amazed. 

“Of course not,” replied the president 
indignantly. 

“What is your loaning rate?” asked 
the Britisher. 

“Six per cent” replied the president. 

‘“Why,’’ exclaimed the Britisher, 
startled. ““You loan at 6 per cent— 
and you pay 8 per cent on savings?” 

“Exactly” said the president. 

“But” asked the Britisher, “I don’t 
understand—how do you make any 
profits?” 

Profits!’ exclaimed the president. 


“Profits! Who said anything about 
profits? Of course we don’t make a 
profit. This is a public service cor- 


poration, young man. 
operate upon a loss.” 

“Well —how do youstay in business?” 

The president sighed at the other’s 
ignorance. 

“T see you don’t know much about 
American banking methods” he said 
sadly. “I supposed you understood 
that our stockholders make up our 
deficit the first of every year.” 


We always 


Mother Goose as the Tired Ad Man 
Dreams It 


“There was a man and he had 
naught,” and solicitors came to ask 
him to open a savings account at the 
First National Bank, Service and 
Safety, 4% Interest and That Friendly 
Spirit. . 
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“Littke Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
eating her curds and whey.” Along 
came a bond salesman and _ said 
“Madam, can I interest you in our 
recent offerings?” 

“Tittle Jack Horner sat in a corner,” 
cutting the coupons from his bonds. 
“After all,” he said “the sound, con- 
servative investments like those you 
buy at the First National are the best.” 

“Hey, diddle-diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon” 
is typical of the approach of fly-by- 
night salesmen. Before you invest, 
investigate. 

“Ladybug, ladybug,” have you 
made your will? 


An Employees’ Banking 
Club 


WITH the co-operation of various 

concerns in its vicinity, the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
has established employees’ banking 
clubs to encourage workers to bank 
some part of their earnings each pay 
day at their place of employment. The 
clubs are managed by a committee of 


employees with the co-operation of | 


the concern and the bank. The 
employees’ committee will receive the 
deposits, open the accounts, take the 
money to the bank and keep the 
necessary records; or, the paymaster 
will withhold from the club member’s 
pay whatever amount is authorized, 
give a receipt for the amount, open the 
account, make the deposits and keep 
the necessary records. In either case, 
the passbook is issued in the name of 
the depositor and may be kept by the 
depositor, or left for safe-keeping at 
the paymaster’s office, or with the 
employees’ committee. Savings liter- 
ature is put into all pay envelopes. 

—T.D.M. 


Attracting the Savings 
Prospect 


NEW YORK national bank with 

an Interest Department has a 
branch with a good location on Broad- 
way. In front of this is a long glass 
case built across the front of the 
building below its windows which are 
quite high above the sidewalk. In 
these it has pasted a series of photo- 
graphs showing people enjoying some 
of the real pleasures and satisfactions 
of life, including a home, automobile, 
travel, college education, comfort in 
old age, etc., and text matter pointing 
out that these are all reached through 
a savings account. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank 
has a rubber mat at the entrance 
doorway of its Interest Department 
in the Singer Building, New York, 
with these words on it: THE FIRST 
STEP TOWARD THRIFT. 
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HALF A BILLION 


and a hundred million more 


} Resources 
$626,000,000 


3% 





The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


DEPOSITS MORE THAN 500 MILLION 
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Allsteel Desks 


LLSTEEL desks are an 

inspiration—give zest 
to the day’s work and pres- 
tige to their owners. And 
now they cost no more 
than wooden desks. Richly 
finished in olive-green or 
mahogany with bronze 
trimmings and durable, 
green battleship linoleum top, 


they are the last word in beauty 
and convenience. 


Measured on the basis of cost per 

year, convenience, or prestige 

building appearance—the entire 

Allsteelline isa soundinvestment. 
Write for the new GF 
Allsteel Desk Catalog 

The General Fireproofing Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Dealers Everywhere 
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{ Tae Genera Finerroorine Co., Youncstown, On10 
Please send me without obligation a copy of The 

1 GF Allsteel Desk Catalog. oom 
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HE other day I had occasion to 

consult a bankers’ directory, con- 
taining, among other things, the 
| names of the officers of the almost 
30,000 banking institutions in the 
United States. What was my surprise 
to learn that it was not only bankers 
whose names were listed therein, for 
there also I found Messrs. Baker, 
Butcher, Butler, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Cook, Cooper, Driver, Farmer, Fisher, 
Harper, Hunter, Miller, Miner, Painter, 
Pickler, Porter, Potter, Sadler, Seaman, 
Shepherd, Shoemaker, Tanner, Taylor, 
Weaver and Workman. 

There was also a Dancer (not in 
Charleston, however), a Reader, a 
Sleeper, a Player, a Jester, a Kidder, 
and a Sasser. There was both a 
Booster and a Hinderer. There was an 
Officer present, but he did not seem to 
be interfering at all with a Brewer and 
a Boozer. 

The church was well represented 
by a Saint, a Pope, and by Bishops, 
Priests, Parsons, Rectors and Sextons. 
There was an Idol, whom undoubtedly 
his employees just worship, and a Baal, 
to whom at least one fellow-banker, 
Mr. Pagan, reasonably could be ex- 
pected to bow the knee. 

The bar was represented, in one 
sense, by Mr. Bar, of that ilk, and by 
the Boozer already referred to, and in 
the other sense, by Law and Justice, 
Lawyer and Judge. However, there 
was one who was Lawless. 

The book began to get interesting 
and I investigated further. Delegates 
from “‘Burke’s Peerage” were present 
in the persons of King, Prince, Duke, 
Earl and Lord. There was another 
who was Regal in name only. Looking 
still further, I thought I had wandered 
into an animal fair, for certainly the 
“birds and the beasts” were there, 
among them —Badger, Bear, Buffalo, 
Bull, Bullock, Collie, Crane, Crow, 
Drake, Falcon, Fox, Hogg, Lamb, Lyon, 
Peacock, Pigg, Roach, Seal, Swan and 
Wolf. 

The faunal collection was exceeded 
in numbers by what might be called 
the gastronomic group, prominent 
among whom were: Messrs. Bass, 
Crabb, Fish, Herring, Pickerell, Pike, 
Roe, Salmon, Sturgeon and Trout. 
Others equally luscious were Messrs. 
Apple, Bacon, Bean, Berry, Bunn, 
Chestnut, Colliflower, Corn, Crum, 
| Custard, Geese, Grape, Gum, Ham, 

Honey, Lamb, Lard, Leeke, Lemon, 
Pancake, Peach, Pepper Pickles, Pip- 
| pin, Pye, Rice and Wheat. On the 
outskirts of this group lurked Messrs. 
| Pan, Fry and Gobble. 
| The beverages included Coffee, Beer, 
Wine, Booz, Sourbeer, Red-wine, Good- 
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~ What’s In a Name, Anyway’? 


| By T. D. MacGREGOR 


ale and Goodwine. Both Mr. Tipple 
and Mr. Dry were there to drink or 
let it alone. 

The botanical group was not so 
extensive but included such choice 
specimens as: Root, Branch, Budd, 
Blossom, Flower, Pink, Rose, Bunch, 
Nettles, Stump, Oak, Maple, Straw 
and Cotton. 

By the large number of “‘character- 
istic” names it is plainly indicated 
that the most common method of 
choosing names in the forgotten days 
when cognomens started was to name 
men from the qualities they displayed, 
as well as from their occupations. So I 
found this great variety of bankers: 

Bland, Blue, Blunt, Blythe, Dear, 
Delicate, Eager, Early, Earnest, Fast, 
Forward, Gay, Glad, Handy, Harsh, 
Humble, Huskey, Kindley, Long, 
Looney, Loose, Loving, Manly, Merry, 
Meek, Moody, Old, Petty, Pleasant, 
Pretty, Prim, Proud, Rash, Rough, 
Savage, Sharp, Short, Sincere, Spry, 
Stout, Strong, Sunny, Sweet, Swift, 
Tartt, True, Wild, Wise and Young. 

Other classifications which seemed 
natural were: 

Apatronymic: Banker, Teller, Banks, 
Gold, Cage, Penny, Pound, Shilling, 
Pence, Dollar, Fortune, Nickel, Thrift, 
Luck, Goldman, Cash, Fee, Rich, 
Riches, Means, Pile, Price, Loan, Lent, 
Keep, Deal, Service and Favors. 

Nationality: English, England, 
French, Irish, Welch, Scott, Dane, 
Dutcher, Finn, Holland, Wales, Spain, 
and China. 

Seasonal: Winter, Spring, Summers, 
Fall, June, December, Frost and Snow. 

Meteorological: Breeze, Cloud, 
Storm, Gale, Rainwater, Showers, 
Waters, and Rising. 

Colors: Black, White, Brown, Green, 
Gray, Blue, Vermillion and Pink. 

Directions: All the main points of 
the compass were represented by 
Messrs. North, South, East and West. 

Physiological: Bust, Cheek, Legg, 
Shank, Hart, Kidney, Bone and 
Feathers, not only Head and Pate, 
but also Coco and Bean. 

Sartorial: Overall, Sack, Vest, 
Smock, Silk, Cotton, Coates, Harness, 
Boot, and Rummage. 

Music: Musick, Fife and Drum. 

Locomotion: Walk, Walker, Walkup, 
Waddle, Jump, Dawdle, Tremble, 
Amble, Gallup, Dance, Trotter, Leaper, 
Lightfoot, Haste and Goodspeed. 

Relatives: Husbands, Daughters, 
Cousins. 

Games: Bowling, Ball and Pool. 

Artillery: Gatling, Gunn and Can- 
non. 

Building Materials: Brick, Stone, 
Marble, Oak and Maple. 
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Opposites: Among bankers it is 
surprising to find Messrs. Outlaw, 
Crooks, Gamble, Swindle, Poor, Poor- 
man, Snare, Crank, and one O. U. 
Need. But there are also to be found 
any number of Angells and Good- 
fellows. 

Qualitites and Feelings: Faith, Hope, 
Love, Leisure, Duty, Bliss, Fury, 
Dudgeon, Longing, Conquest, Com- 
fort, Anguish, Wisdom, Peace and 
Joy. 

In this directory there is both a 
Wiseman and a Sapp (he may be the 
well known Verbum Sap). Both Worm- 
wood and Gall are here, Brane and 
Brawn, Friend, and Neighbor, at 
least two days of the week, Friday 
and Sundy. A Mr. Punch presides 
over one bank, a Mr. Pepper, probably 
“Pep” for short, over another. 

Gore, Blood and Slaughter are all 
in the banking business. So are both 
Rush and Lull. 

There is a Riddle in this bankers’ 
directory. Customers probably play 
with Mr. Toy. If they come a 
Crepper and Fall off the Hightower 
they may get Hurt. But there is a 
Chap who can give Folks a Warning 
to wear Spikes. Mr. Work may make 
you tired with his Bragg and Brass, 
but he doesn’t give a Snapp or a Hoot 
because he knows his Book. He can 
Gladden you with a Dose of Moon 
Shine hidden in the Wall of his Great- 
house. But-if he would use Morehead 
for Numbers this would not be such a 
Loveless Story. As it is now, his 
depositors Huddle in a Corner and 
Wait his Word. They are caught in a 
Trapp and have to hear him Rail and 
Storm. But after the Battle there’s 
scarcely a Ripple on the surface of the 
Waters. 


One’s Misfortune, An- 
other’s Gain 


By F. M. KULP 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Virginia 


OMETIME ago, misfortune oc- 

curred in a community far from 
our city, in the closing of two state 
banks, due to bad loans. 

Knowing that the people in these 
communities had need for a bank, we 
felt that an extension of bank service, 
together with a suggestion of strength 
and security, especially at a time when 
the sting was most keenly felt by the 
people who lost not only money, but 
a needed service by the closing of the 
banks, would be effective. 

Through one of our good customers, 
who was well acquainted in the ter- 
ritories served by these two banks, a 
list of the merchants and most sub- 
Stantial citizens was secured. 

In framing the letter which we 
decided to send to the names on this 
list, all reference to the bank failure 
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THE JACKSON CITY BANK BUILDING, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
(To be erected in 1927) 


E DIRECT attention to the unusually successful 
utilization of a long, narrow building site. The 
twelve story office section occupies the front portion 
of the lot, towering above its neighbors, and pro- 
viding an abundance of light and air for every office. 


The banking quarters extend back the full length 
of the site, securing unobstructed light through 
the large ceiling skylights and the side windows. 


Of greatest import is the unusually large area on each 
floor available for rental, with the correspondinglylarge 
return the Owner will enjoy on the total investment. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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You Must Consider — 


How International Check Endorsers will save that precious 
time you now spend in hand-stamping. Find out why all 
progressive banks are using INTERNATIONAL machines! 


In Two Models: 


New Junior Single Feed Endorser 


The Junior may be operated 
in conjunction with adding 
machine for listing 
and endorsing in 
one operation. 

Novel feature, enabling type 
and dies to be changed by 
turning key. Saves time, loss 
of type and soiling of hands. 
Will endorse as rapidly as 
fastest operator feeds checks without overlapping marks. 


Automatic Quantity Feed Check Endorser 


Model ‘‘K’”’ 









Capacity : 
250 Checks per 
minute. 


Hand Engraved, 
Hardened Steel Dies 
with 
changeable dates and 
batch numbers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
© 


‘““SEALOMETER”’ metered mailing 
Send for booklets today. 





—also manufacturers of 
machines. 
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Bookkeeper’s Journa | 
A monthly magazine devoted to bookkeeping and | 
accounting. Bankers and bank employees should | 
be vitally interested. It will help them to better | 
understand statements as well as advise their clients. | 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER, 2 YEARS FOR $2. | 
BOOKKEEPER’S JOURNAL, Dept. 413-G, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Advertising Your Bank 
With Eversharp Pencils 


Gets business and holds it— 











builds goodwill. You virtually 
Shake hands with your cus- 





Place Your Ad Into the Home! 


Bridge pads with the name of your bank printed 
on them go into the home and stay. Pads at- 
tractively printed in two colors—good quality 
paper. 
fully. Complete information, prices and sample 
free on request. 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


tomers every day. Think what 
th’s means. —s 


Get samples and full information 
from Wahl dealers, agents, or direct. 


MADE BY THE WAHL CO., CHICAGO 







Many banks now using them success- 


EVERSHARP  \ WAHL PEN 
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and the resultant cessation of banking 
service was avoided. To remind them 
of these facts particularly at this time, 
we felt would be bad policy, and might 
possibly react against us —inasmuch as 
a great number of the names on our 
list were in all probability stockholders 
of one institution or the other or were 
otherwise closely connected with the 
officers and stockholders through per- 
sonal relationship. 

Suggestion is very potent. It is 
enough —and often more effective than 
a bare statement of fact—to induce 
an inclination for inquiry in the mind 
of the prospect. What, specifically, 
can this advertiser do for me? 

Thus our letter, which follows, was 
written along the lines of suggestion, 
offering our bank’s services which we 
knew they badly needed, and at the 
same time endeavoring to overcome 
the impression that a city bank is too 
far away to be convenient and service- 
able to the inhabitants of adjoining 
counties. The results obtained from 
this letter were very gratifying. 


Roanoke, Virginia, 
Gentlemen: 

It would be a pleasure if you would afford 
us the opportunity to place at your com- 
mand the extensive services of the National 
Exchange, so you could see from actual 
transactions just how adequately we can 
care for your banking requirements. 

There was a time when the city bank was 
looked upon as being too far away for 
convenient service to the man outside its 
boundaries. With the advent of the 
automobile and good roads, this no longer 
is true. 

When conditions prevent the use of these, 
you are always as close to us as your 
nearest mail box. 

Won’t you inquire of us just how we can 
meet your banking needs, or better still, 
make it a point to drop in and talk things 
over with us the first time you are in town? 

From the enclosed statement you can 
see the strength and security offered our 


| depositors, and through a connection with 





us, find how our co-operation and personal 

service mean so much to them. 
Awaiting with pleasure the opportunity 

of caring for your banking problems, I am 


Very truly yours, 


FMK-P Asst. Cashier. 


Cash Value on Recom- 
mendations 


ALMosT any bank depositor would 
be glad to receive an occasional 
check for $5 from his bank in reward 
for sending business to the bank. 
That is a plan used by a bank in San 
Antonio, Texas, whereby it is obtain- 
ing new customers to the number of 
between 200 to 300 a month at a cost 
of not more than 45 cents apiece. 
When a new depositor comes to the 
bank -a_ special effort is made to 
ascertain what induced him to open 
an account. If it is through the 
recommendation of a present customer, 
the fact is noted and a letter is sent to 
that customer thanking him for his 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


co-operation and explaining that the 
bank proposes to make it worth while 
for the customer to continue to show 
his good will in this way. 

It is not stated definitely how much 
will be paid for each new account, 
but in practice it averages about 40 
or 50 cents an account. —7.D.M. 


The “‘Stamp Act’’ Again 


A CERTAIN “Stamp Act” made 
4+ considerable trouble nearly 200 
years ago, and altered the course of 
history to quite an extent; and the 
Supreme Court of Kansas in the case 
of National Bank vs. Birch, 207 Pacific 
Reporter, 191, has dealt with a different 
and modern phase of the question. 

In this case it appeared that Birch 
gave a note to A, A endorsed the note 
and handed it to B. 

“Take that down to the Wiseman 
National Bank, ask them to discount it, 
and place the proceeds to my credit,” 
A ordered, and B obeyed instructions. 

“The note and the parties are all 
right, but there’s no revenue stamp on 
the note,”’ the teller pointed out. 

“T can soon fix that,’ B declared, 
extracted a revenue stamp from a 
memorandum book in his pocket, stuck 
it on the note, the bank discounted it, 
A checked out the proceeds, Birch 
failed to pay the note, and the bank 
sued him, claiming to be a “holder in 
due course.” 

“In order to be a holder in due course 
you must take the note ‘complete and 
regular on its face,’”’ Birch argued. 

“We certainly did that,” the bank 
contended. 

“No—not when the note was not 
stamped,”’ Birch retorted. 

*The supreme Court of Kansas, how- 
ever, in the case referred to, ruled in 
favor of the bank. 

‘We regard the terms ‘complete’ and 
‘regular’ as referring to the condition 
of the note itself, with regard to its 
contents, execution (of which the affix- 
ing of a stamp is no part), and indorse- 
ment. The stamp is merely evidence 
of the payment of a tax. Provisions 
of an act of Congress that an instrument 
shall not be received in evidence with- 
out the required stamp are held by 
most of the courts which have consid- 
ered the question (not including that of 
lowa, however) to relate to federal 
and not to state procedure. When the 
omission to stamp an instrument was 
not fraudulent it does not invalidate 
the instrument, and may be remedied 
at any time, even after an action has 
been brought. It is not suggested that 
the failure to attach stamps to the 
notes at the time of their execution was 
due to a purpose to defraud the govern- 
ment. Such suggestion could hardly be 
made in behalf of Birch, since the 
Primary duty in that respect rested 
upon him,”’ said the Court. — M. L. H. 
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Would you have your letters 
written in longhand P 


Why— 
have stamps affixed by hand? 


Why continue an old and wasteful habit of handling stamps 
when a new and economical method is offered? 


The Multipost affixes stamps four times as fast as by 
hand. It keeps them in one safe place and protects them 
against loss and spoilage. Because it auto- 
matically counts each one used, it makes 
stamp accounting possible. It discourages 


stamp misuse and removes a source of laxity 


and loose habits concerning money matters. 


The New Superior 


MULTIPOST 


The savings in time, labor and stamps soon 
pay for the Multipost in any office. There- 
after, its savings are net profit. 

That is to say nothing of the cleanliness, 
orderliness and businesslike contro] which 
accompany its use. 

You would not do without the modern 
advantages of a typewriter. Why do with- 
out a Multipost ? 

Prove its advantages in your own office. 
Nothing is gained by waiting —so send us 
the handy coupon be- 

low at once. 


THE MULTIPOST 
COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MULTIPOST CO., Dept. D-3, Rochester, N. Y. 


I have checked below what I would like to have you do for me. 
{-] Send New Superior Multipost on free trial. 
(_] Send Catalog. 


Individual ____ 


Firm Name 


Street 
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Mexico’s New Bank of Issue 


reason —if peace is enjoyed —why the 
bank should not, slowly develop. But 
it cannot become of maximum benefit 
to Mexico unless a reasonable number 
of old provincial banks of issue — 
which still enjoy much prestige —are 
rehabilitated by receiving what the 
government owes them for cash reserves 
seized by former rulers. These old 
banks need not again issue notes. 
But, as one writer says, “....a new 
banking organization based not on 
an altogether new venture, but on 
the prestige, stability, reliability and 
knowledge of the old banks of issue, 
would be a system whose operation 
would have a far better chance of 
success.” 

Some Mexican bankers object to 
the commercial competition of the 
new bank. They contend that it 
should be in private hands. They say 
that to build up a successful bank of 
rediscount and issue, capital should 
be subscribed by the old banks of 

issue and other banks now operating — 
which would give Mexico a system 


(Continued from page 12) 


as sound and safe for her as the Federal 
Reserve Bank is to us. In general, 
however, the whole Mexican public 
is friendly to the new venture. 

The Mexican press, —so often 
pessimistic —hails the new bank with 
hope and a measure of confidence. 
“Apparently the Bank of Mexico will 
be free from the assaults of the poli- 
ticians,” says Excelsior. “It will not 
be the Bank of the ‘Callistas’ or of 
those who are simply ‘Revolutionaries’ 
but of all the Mexicans who need 
credit and are worthy of it.” 

“For the first time in fifteen years, 
the government emanating from the 
Revolution has obtained a real and 
extremely important success in what 
has to do with the business of finances.” 

“The fate of the bank will depend 
on the fate of the government. If it 
maintains itself firm—as we believe 
and hope it will—the brand-new in- 
stitution will be fruitful in benefits for 
the country, because it will rehabilitate 
the national credit, because it will 
give impulse to business, because it 





Gold... 

Silver 

Fraction money 

Bars of gold and silver in mint 
Old money and convertible money 
Checks on other banks......... 


Deposits in gold in foreign banks 


Drafts at sight and 3 days sight 


Investments.......... 
Loans upon security. 
Loans and discounts 
Various debts. 
Chattels...... 

Movable goods. : 

Debts of current account 
Impersonal accounts. ...... 


Accounts of order... . 


Ne ats. 5 Sta aed w ace 
Capital not exhibited. 


Bills in circulation 
Deposits with interest. 


Deposits of associated banks 
Credits on current account. 
Bills payable........... 
Other creditors. . 
Impersonal accounts 


Accounts of order 





Consolidated Balance Bank of Mexico 


NOVEMBER 30, 1925 
(The figures are in pesos) 


DEBIT BALANCE 


Deposits in possession of correspondents ‘of the country. 


Sight deposits without interest......... 


Deposits for more than 30 days with interest 
1 OE GT = eee eee ee 





51,921,880. 87 


4,691,798.10 
1,267,074.10 
3,376,769 . 09 


9,335,641. 29 


863,431.69 
1,891,615.21 
20,602,512 .79 
2,144,845.70 
937,378 .85 
354,016.80 
2,345,861 .01 
584,630. 06 
90,581,814 .27 
42,559,227 .76 


133,141,042 .03 











100,000,000 . 00 
42,405,500 . 00 
57,594,700 . 00 


3,893,586 . 32 
1,643,680 .00 
15,483,068 . 04 
30,910.37 
253,670.00 
105,418.40 
488,629.72 
1,566,997 .97 
9,101,418.81 
419,734.64 


90,581,814. 27 
42,559,227 .76 


133,141,042.03 

















will foment banking operations (now 
almost dead), because it will regulate 
foreign exchange and maintain the 
value of silver coin, and, before all 
and above all, because it will give 
Mexico economic independence, which 
is the most solid foundation for the 
conquest of political independence.” 


Polska Krajowa Kasa 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


HEN Poitr Gruszka enlisted 

in the Polish army, he left a 
$500 deposit, $150 in Liberty bonds, 
and $25 in war savings stamps with a 
Wisconsin bank. 

Two years later Gruszka wrote to 
the bank from Poland, saying, “‘I hand 
you the pass book and deposit receipts,” 
asking the bank to sell the bonds and 
stamps, and to forward the proceeds, 
together with the $500 deposit, to a 
New York bank “for the account of 
Polska Krajowa Kasa Pozyczkowa,’ 
a bank doing business in Poland, and 
this letter was forwarded through the 
Polish bank, together with the pass 
book for the $500 deposit and deposit 
receipts for the bonds. 

Before the letter and documents 
reached Wisconsin, Gruszka came back 
to the United States, and told the 
cashier of the bank to cancel the 
instructions contained in the letter, 
and not to forward the funds to the 
New York bank. 

In the face of these orders, the bank 
did forward the funds to New York. 

“Your letter was an assignment of 
the funds to the New York bank for the 
bank in Poland, vests the title in fhe 
Polish bank, and you couldn’t cancel it,” 
the Wisconsin bankcontended. Gruszka 
sued in the Wisconsin courts, and won. 

“If the letter addressed to the bank 
from the depositor had said: ‘I have 
delivered my pass book to the Polska 
Krajowa Kasa Pozyczkowa,’ the argu- 
ment made by the depositor would 
rest upon an entirely different basis. 
The depositor nowhere indicated that 
he had delivered his pass book to the 
Polish bank, but directs that the 
amount represented thereby, with the 
proceeds of the bonds and stamps, 
should be disposed of as indicated in 
the letter and delivered the book to the 
bank through the Polish bank and its 
correspondents. The direction given 
to the bank as to the disposal of the 
proceeds of the bonds and stamps was 
a mere direction revocable at any 
time. Under the facts as found by the 
jury the bank therefore delivered the 
property of the depositor without 
authority and in violation of his 


instructions,” said the Court in a case 
reported in 200 N.W. 680 under the 
name of Gruszka vs. State Bank. 
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What D’ye Mean—Bank Service? 


(Continued from page 7) 
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Endorsement 
The Federal Reserve Bank of 


America has authorized Member 
Banks to install the 


RATION 
OTE TF GISTER 


SYSTEM 


This should prove to the most 
skeptical that this system is 
100% efficient. 

There are thousands of Banks 
throughout the country using 
this system daily, and have in- 
formed us that it is the very 
best system of this character 
they have ever tried. 

For the asking, we will be very 
glad to furnish you the names of 
banks now using this system. 
Write today for descriptive ma- 
terial and samples. 


Your Bank Needs This System 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 





CANADA: Bostness Systems Liwitrep, Toronto 
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(Facsimile imprint 
reduved in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service an 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISE 








to every bank in the 
United States and Canada in 


THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








its cost by being gruff and unac- 
commodating? 

There is a constant struggle within 
every bank that advertises consistently 
and intelligently to see that promise 
of the advertisement is redeemed and 
redeemed in both letter and spirit. 
The millions of dollars expended for 
publicity would be ineffective or wasted 
if the employees were not alert to the 
value of the courtesy and service 
offered. It is not always easy to get 
the employees in tune with such an 
order of things. There are the tra- 
ditions and the psychology. The 
officers are often even more of a 
problem. 

Undoubtedly the cost of what is 
classed and frequently complained of 
as free service may be reduced by 
careful study and intelligent effort. 
In one case a large bank added a profit 
in excess of $100,000 a year by making 
a small charge for a particular thing 
and there was never a single complaint 
registered. But new demands for 
service are being constantly created 
and its extension is a better prospect 
than its diminution. Finally, it is 


| observable that the banks which ad- 


vertise most freely and give service 
most liberally are the aggressive, grow- 
ing, popular banks. 

As a last statement, it is suggested 
that banks probably give no more in 
the way of free service than other 
business concerns. It is merely newer 
and stranger to their traditional scheme 
of operation. Of course there is a 
disposition on the part of many bankers 
to resent the new order —to regard it 
as obtrusive, annoying and ingeniously 
designed to upset the equanimity and 
forbid the wearing of the inscrutable 
countenance commonly defined as a 
poker face. 

Service and more and better service 
more courteously dispensed and natu- 
rally expressed, has come to stay, 
whether all the bankers like it or not. 
It is normal development of a desire 
for more business and therefore more 
profit. However the banker views it, 
service is one of the fairest products of 
competition. The banker’s job is not 
to resent it or belittle it or deny it 
but to use it intelligently for his own 
advancement and profit —for the creat- 
ing of good will toward banking as 
well as toward banks. It is, perhaps, 
not easy and it is less easy because of 
the traditions. But it is possible and 
profitable. 


Shop Talk 


BVEN the old-fashioned dance has 
its aggravations. 
“Balance all!’ shouted the caller. 
“Say, listen,” said a young bank 
clerk. ‘I came here to have some fun, 
not to talk shop.” —C. C. Bradner, in 
The Detroit Free Press. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Your Share of Trust Busi- 
ness 


(Continued from page 14) 

could happen to the human race, and 
then inject a ray of sunshine into the 
gloom by describing how happy the 
cripple or his family would be when 
the postman rang the doorbell and 
left a letter containing the insurance 
company’s check. 

It is equally bad form for the Trust 
Department to picture the prospective 
customer lying in state while friends 
pass by, saying, “How natural he 
looks!” when describing the benefit 
of its service. While no definite 
statistics exist to prove how long the 
average person lives after making a 
will, it is safe to assume that the 
average number of years is many. 
Consequently, clients can be ap- 
proached with the argument that 
drawing a will is no different from 
taking life insurance policies, as regards 
the imminence of death, if that point 
should be raised in any way by the 
customer. If it is not touched upon by 
him, no mention should be made of it. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary to 
picture anyone’s heirs starving to 
death in the snow because of unwise 
investment, extravagance, or some 
other misfortune. 


"THE benefit of proper administration 

of capital can be described in a con- 
structive way from the standpoint of 
increased income, greater safety of 
principal, and regularity of income 
receipts month by month. In every 
case, the constructive features of trust 
service should be stressed. 

The method for creating a market 
is useless unless the banker has some 
plan for capitalizing it practically. 
The Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland, last fall, embarked upon 
a campaign to secure living or vol- 
untary trust business, and ran large 
advertisements in the local newspapers, 
calling the attention of the public to 
such a trust. The first advertisement 
read as follows: 


How Four Cleveland Men Accomplished 
What Every Business Man Hopes to Do 


Have you these problems? 


—How to keep personal details from inter- 
fering with your business. 

—How to find more time for your career 
and your family. 

—How to take the carefree recreation you 
have earned, without neglecting your 
affairs. 

—How to handle your investments safely, 
promptly, and in your spare time. 

—How to be assured that in any case your 
family will be secure. 


In this booklet we have told how four 
Cleveland business men have solved these 
problems—multiplied their business ef- 
fectiveness—made themselves masters of 
their time—planned and systematized their 
financial progress—banished worry about 
future pst so in their home and 
financial affairs. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 

There is a simple, inexpensive, entirely 
feasible plan by which you also can do 
these things. If you are “too busy” to get 
away for a needed rest—not accomplishing 
the “big things you want to do in life’— 
“always picking out the wrong investments” 
—hoping to do something “‘later on’’ for 
your dependents—this brief booklet will 
richly repay your reading. 

Just ask for the booklet ‘“‘“More Happi- 
ness—More Leisure—Greater Certainty’ — 
free on request at any of the nine con- 
venient Guardian offices. 


The booklet in which the bank was 
trying to create public interest was 
written in simple straight-forward style, 
designed to hold the attention of the 
reader from cover to cover. The text 
was enlivened by illustrations —small 
but attractive color sketches at fre- 
quent intervals—and the value of 
living trust service was demonstrated 
by concrete examples of the ways in 
which the bank had helped its cus- 
tomers along that line. In spite of 
the fact that the booklet represented 
the best mechanical layout which 
could be obtained, it was not expensive, 
for it cost between five and ten cents 
per copy to produce in moderate 
quantities. 

A week later, followed copy entitled 
“Multiplied His Effectiveness — Freed 
His Abilities for Larger Affairs.” 

The next week appeared an adver- 
tisement ““Why Not Lay Down Your 
Business Cares for a Time?” 

During the fourth and final week of 
the newspaper campaign, this copy 
was used: ‘“‘How a Cleveland Doctor 
Organized His Investments.”’ 

Considerable care was spent in 
selecting the incidents described in the 
advertisements. They were chosen, 
first of all, because they were actual 
cases which had been handled by the 
bank, and secondly, because of their 
human appeal to that portion of the 
public which normally is interested in 
fiduciary matters. 

Simultaneously, with the newspaper 
campaign, a direct by mail effort was 
made and the various people whose 
names were included in the trust list, 
were segregated so that each would 


receive a letter which applied to his or 


her estimated needs. The following 
letter was sent to about five hundred 
executives of local corporations: 


_ Very often the duties and _ business 
interests of an executive like yourself have 


reached the point where they become not. 


only a source of inconvenience but also a 
serious problem. I believe you will be 
interested in learning how many other 
successful men have met this situation and 

am, consequently, enclosing a booklet 
which we have just published. 

Mr. Stucky or Mr. — Vice-Presi- 
dents in charge of our Trust Departments, 
will be very glad to discuss matters of this 
nature with you at the bank, or if you 
prefer, I shall ask Mr. Mills, our Assistant 
rust Officer, to call upon you at your 
convenience. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
President. 


Thirty-nine 


Coin Counting Machines 
for Every Purpose 


Model “‘C’’ Machine 


on Stand 


Used in Large 
Banks 


for rapid packaging or 
bagging of coin. Equipped 
with or without automatic 
crimping device, also self- 
feeding wrapper device. 





© 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This machine will be sent for ten days free examination. 
Kindly state current required (A. C. or D. C.). 


Send for latest catalogue 


SATTLEY CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
156 E. 42nd St. 


Main Office and Factory: 
3240-3250 E. Woodbridge St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
97 Haverhill St. 








This one was mailed to one thousand 
persons living in northern Ohio, else- 
where than Cleveland: 


If you knew four people who had made 
an unusual success in the handling of their 
affairs, would you not be interested in 
knowing exactly how they managed— 
provided you were intimately acquainted 
and felt free to ask? ! 

Here are four actual experiences that we 
believe will be interesting and helpful to 
you, and I am therefore sending you the 
attached booklet just off the press. While 
the incidents described in the pamphlet 
concern only Cleveland people, it is 
frequently our privilege to give the same 
helpful service to others living elsewhere in 
northern Ohio, because we have an ex- 
ceptionally well organized and nationally 
known Trust Department. In this way, 
for more than thirty years, the Guardian 


Trust Company has supplemented the 
efforts of the banks in other cities. 

I have asked Mr. Mills, our Assistant 
Trust Officer, to arrange to call upon you 
so that he can answer any questions you 
have in mind regarding this or any other 
service rendered by the department. If 
you wish to have him visit you at once-and 
will be good enough to let me hear from 
you to that effect, he will be glad to arrange 
matters accordingly. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
President. 


Three hundred personal friends of 
the officers of the bank were written 
the following letter, which was actually 
signed by the proper official: 


The attached booklet describing some 
Guardian services came to my desk a few 
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Brimful of Good Stuff, Surprises, too. New helps, hints 
and everything. Practical, useful, friendly information 
he wants, that’s why the 


American Almanac Calendar 
Gets Farmers’ Deposits 


A live every day reminder of Your Bank that will sow 
the seeds of New Farmer Business in 1927. 


Send for free copy today, see why he’ll come 
to your bank for it and be glad to get it. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 


GREENEVILLE, TENN. 
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days ago and I am sending a copy to yoy 
feeling that you will be interested in reading 
about what we are doing for some of my 
other good friends. 

Nothing would please me more than to 
arrange for an appointment at your cop- 
venience, with Mr. Stucky or Mr. Young 
so that we can talk over your own par- 
ticular problem. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of seeing 
you in the future, and with kind personal 
regards, I am 





As an assistant trust oflicer had 
been making a great many calls on 
various prospects over a_ period of 
months, this letter was sent to about 
150 friends and acquaintances he had 
made in that way: 


Knowing that you are interested in the 
services our Trust Department is rendering 
a successful man of Cleveland, I am en- 
closing copy of our booklet “More Happi- 
ness—More Leisure—Greater Certainty,” 
which we have just published. ; 

This pamphlet describes that trust ar- 
rangement which permits you to test us as 
managers of capital and to determine to 
your own satisfaction whether or not you 
wish us to continue to act in that capacity 
permanently. 

I am looking forward with pleasure to 
discussing this matter with you again in 
the near future. 

With best wishes, I am 


Very truly yours, 
Assistant Trust Officer. 





The remainder of the list, about 1,500 
names, received the following letter: 





If you want to safeguard and create an 


























— E2,4959 


This figure represents the num- 
ber of copies printed for the 
March issue of BUSINESS. It 
also represents the minimum 
number of business executives 
reading the advertisements. 


Are you telling your story to 
this audience? Write now 


for FACTS and rate card. 


BUSINESS oberrorr, mich. 
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eur eee estate you will be interested in reading an 


actual account of the way our bank helped 
four successful Clevelanders do so by a 
definite plan. This is briefly discussed on 
the attached proof sheet of an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the daily papers 
this week. 

Just sign the enclosed card, drop it into 
the mail and the booklet referred to will be 
sent you immediately. 


Very truly yours, 
President. 

It is interesting to know that in each 
case where the master booklet, ‘‘More 
Happiness — More Leisure — Greater 
Certainty” was enclosed with the 
letter to the prospective client, no 
response was received by the bank; 
whereas, from the list of 1,500 names 
there were 150 reply post cards signed 
and returned to the bank, of which’ 
125 represented bona fide leads. To 
date, and the campaign has been in 
force less than six months, from this 
group of leads fifteen actual pieces ol 
desirable business have been obtained 
and approximately an equal number of 
prospects should be converted into 
customers in the very near future. 
In other words, out of fifteen hundred 
people circularized in this fashion, 10 
per cent responded, and to date 10 
per cent of the people replying have 
given the bank business, with another 
10 per cent of that small group ready to 
come into the fold. A return of 20 per 
cent in the case of the small group ol 
150, which is 2 per cent of the entire 
1,500 names, is particularly gratifying, 
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inasmuch as these same people had 
been circularized for a period of two or 
three years and had received a number 
of pamphlets during that time. 

Every banker must decide for him- 
self whether or not direct by mail 
efforts in this field are profitable, but 
these figures speak for themselves 
in the case of the Guardian Trust 
Company, and prove conclusively which 
form of direct by mail work was most 
effective in this campaign. 

Advertising in itself, in the local 
newspapers and various financial and 
trade periodicals which circulate in 
the bank’s territory, is of value largely 
as publicity and the expense can not be 
converted into profit unless such ad- 
vertising is followed up by personal 
solicitation by representatives of the 
trust department. The successful trust 
solicitor must be a man of unusually 
high caliber who can create confidence 
in the minds of people to whom he 
talks. This is most important, for of 
all the departments in a bank, that 
which requires the greatest amount of 
faith on the part of the customer is the 
Trust Department. If he does business 
with that department, he is sold 
completely upon the strength and 
honesty of the institution with which 
he is dealing. 


THE trust official who is trying to 

create business by personal calls, can 
secure business which otherwise might 
not come to the bank. He can be most 
effective if he will describe the out- 
standing features of the service his 
bank can render, and the safeguards 
which it sets up to protect trust funds. 
At the Guardian Trust Company, one 
of the strongest selling arguments is 
that no investment of trust funds can 
be made until a group of specialists 
in the Securities Analysis Division 
have made their recommendations, 
based upon the individual needs of the 
beneficiaries, after which the recom- 
mendations of these specialists are 
presented to a trust committee con- 
sisting of senior officials in the Trust 
Department and several directors of 
the bank. From this meeting the 
joint recommendation is then taken 
lo the executive committee, whose 
action is final. In this way, any 
individual investment represents the 
combined judgment of approximately 
25 men and is not the opinion of a 
single individual. Another safeguard 
always described is the bank’s policy 
which prohibits raiding the trust funds 
for the benefit of the bond department, 
for often prospective customers raise 
the objection that their money will be 
used by a trust company to make a 
market for securities which its bond 
department is handling. 

The outstanding personalities of the 
executives in the Trust Department are 
capitalized in every way possible and 


Forty-one 











| N no branch of manufac- 

turing is experience so vi- 

tally important a factor as 
in paper making. The test for 
the best is found in the exam- 
ination of paper that has stood 
the wear and tear of time long- 
er than any other paper. 


That’s why Byron Weston 
papers dominate. The Byron 
Weston Company Mill is not 
only the oldest mill that has 
been engaged continuously in 


Modern business requirements for a led- 
ger paper of superior quality, yet modest 
in price has impelled the Byron Weston 
Company to perfect CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER, its latest paper born with a 
reputation. It is the dominant ledger pa- 
per in its price classification. It is made in 
Byron Weston’s Centennial Mill, which 
was built in 1876 and named in honor 
of the famous Philadelphia Centennial 
held in that vear. 











Announcing | 


a CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
‘Another Weston ‘Product 


ESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


the production of ledger pa- 
pers, but also the only one 
specializing in such produc- 
tion. Specialization always 
spells supremacy, and when 
specialization has been going 
on for a century, it can be as- 
sumed that the output al- 
ways is a superior product. 

Specialization plus skill | 
which is the fruit of long | 
experience are the secrets of | 
paper-making leadership. 











Like all Byron Weston Products, 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER carries with 
it the company’s guarantee of satisfaction. 
In keeping with our business maxim— 
«Leaders in Ledger Papers’’—this new 
addition rounds out more fully the well- 
known line of Weston’s Ledgers. 


Made in buff and white, it is carried in 
practically all sizes. Write today for test 
sheets and prices. 











Byron Weston (sompany 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 




















constant efforts are made to get the 
trust prospect to call at the bank to 
meet such men. 

While the actual methods used by 
the Guardian Trust Company in its 
territory might need alteration in some 
degree elsewhere in the country, the 
basic principles apply to all trust 
departments. Each banker must adapt 
them to his own needs but he cannot 
get his share of trust business unless 
he builds a good trust list, makes his 
sales approach in a pleasing manner, 
and uses every proper advertising tool 
at his command followed by personal 
efforts to convert prospects into cus- 
tomers. 


When a Customer Moves 


WHEN depositors move to a lo- 
cation farther away from the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York City, that bank tries to 
save the account by suggesting that 
the customer do business with the 
bank by mail. As soon as notified 
of such a change of address, the bank 
sends the customer a letter calling 
attention to the fact that it is not 
necessary for him to give up his 
account, at least that there is no 
reason why he should take away all 
of his banking business to another and 
nearer bank. —7.D.M. 
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Burroughs 
Announcts 


NOTHER step forward in transit letter writing 
—a Visible Numerical Transit Machine. It is 
the only transit machine with a// these advantages: 
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Small and compact 


Visible writing 


wn 


Automatically prints amounts in black, payer 
and endorser in red 


Automatically prints totals in red 


Standard adding machine, ten columns capacity 


New tabulating mechanism, positive and speedier 
Automatically returns carriage from any position 


Vertical listing, without adjusting machine, on 
group of items with same payer and endorser 


Permits use of narrower, more compact form 


Permits a double set-up on one letter or the use 
of two letters side by side 


SoD ON AMS 


— 





Call the nearest Burroughs office, or mail coupon, 
for more information about this new machine 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


6172 2nd Blvd., Detroit 


Please send me more in- 
formation about the Bur- 
roughs Visible Numerical 
Transit Machine. 
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“Steel-Strong”’ 
Mechanical Coin Teller 


Sorts and Counts in one operation 


1,000 Mixed Coins Correctly Sorted 
Correctly Counted in one minute 


So fast in action that it may be economically 
used in counting very small lots of coins whether 
mixed or separated.. Makes small savings 
accounts profitable. By its use you can accept 
mixed deposits from any source. Users of these 
machines will tell you they are indispensable. 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
AT COST OF ONE 


Shipped on 10 days free trial 


The C. L. Downey Co. 


938-940 Clark St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Model B-4 


Motor Driven 














New Anan Saved pray 


by experts under bond, 85% of 
service fee, on satisfactory accounts 


Paid for a Year Later | 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY, "*siiitaSsisiia’sn * 

















For Home Safes, Pocket Banks, Blotters, Signs 
or anything in the line of Bank Advertising 


WRITE 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, Chicago 
2240 No. Racine Ave. We Can Serve You 

















EASY SNAP DOUBLE FOLD 


Collapsible Storage Files 


Corrugated Fiber Board 
(Patent Applied for) 


‘“‘It Snaps Shut’’ 


| Recommended as very satis- 
factory by hundreds of 
| bankers now using them. 


Write for catalogue 
and quantity prices 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. | 


| 
MANUFACTURERS OF COIN BAGS, WALLETS, FILE BOXES 
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Yo, Ho! And a Friend in 
Port 


(Continued from page 9) 


offshoot of the work of its naval 
department. 

A great deal of the business the 
naval department has secured has 
come as a result of word of mouth 
advertising. Once one account is 
secured aboard a ship, several are 
likely to result. Many of the sailors 
who open accounts by mail say in 
their letters that they are doing so 
because they have heard the Bank of 
Italy well spoken of by men in the 
“‘Asiatic Fleet”’ or on “Asiatic Station,” 
as duty in the Orient is known in navy 
parlance. Naturally, from the bank’s 
location, the Asiatic Fleet supplies 
most of the business. Many of the 
sailors, however, once they have opened 
an account in the naval department, 
find they get such good service that 
they keep their accounts there even 
after they are ordered to “east coast” 
duty. 

Every once in a while Mr. Baugh 
takes a sheaf of signature forms and 
makes a trip to San Diego, and goes 
aboard some battleship that has re- 
cently come in, or perhaps several. 
And occasionally he goes onto ships 
that put into San Francisco. But he 
says he usually does more business in 
San Diego; there are fewer distractions 
there. A gob’s time is too precious 
when he’s in a city like San Francisco. 
Moreover, there are so many personal 
visits from sailors at the bank when 
any considerable part of the fleet 
puts in at San Francisco that Mr. 
Baugh finds it hard to get away. 

Since his mission, namely, the en- 
couragement of thrift, is such a worthy 
one, the ship’s captain quite often 
extends unusual courtesy to him when 
he goes aboard. On one ship he 
recently visited, the captain gave 
orders to have announcements made 
on the loud-speaker system every half 
hour that Mr. Baugh could be found 
in the crew’s reception room and would 
talk with anyone interested in opening 
a savings account. On another ship 
the captain had the men assembled aft 
to listen to a talk by Mr. Baugh on the 
importance to the navy man of laying 
something aside. 


The Poster Effect 


ATTRACTIVE posters in your lobby 
are effective in supplementing 
newspaper advertising. 

The American Security and Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C., uses 
large posters not only in its own lobby 
but places them in the factories and 
stores in which its directors are in- 
terested. A well-known artist designed 
their posters and they have attracted 
much favorable comment. —7.D.M. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, 4070-3-26-ADV 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 





OO LA 
per Kilowatt Hour of 
Electrical Energy 


Generated 





Grey Matter NY 
Saves Coal NX 


Coal, back in 1919, looked 
the same and burned the same 
as it does in 1926. What an 
amazing difference, however, 
in the electrical energy which 
it produced! 


[t took 3.22 pounds of coal 
to produce one kilowatt hour 
of electrical energy back in 
1919. 

In 1924 the average had 
fallen to 2.2; and today in 
some of the more efficient 
plants it is as low as 1.25. 

Grey matter—the brains 
of progressive, economical 
managers within the electri- 






cal industry—is responsible 
for this improvement. 

Asa result of this and other 
economies, the price to you 
of electric current has stead- 
ily dropped—in the face of 
rising prices for other prod- 
ucts! Asa result, the market 
for electrical energy in the 
factories and mines, on the 
railroads, in the homes, and 
on the farms — is steadily 
widening. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


; Westinghouse 





With the ever-increasing use of electrical energy comes a corresponding 
increase in the demand for electrical apparatus—for household appliances, 
for power machinery, for industrial apparatus, for street car equipment, for 
street lighting equipment, for railway equipment. With these and similar 
fields Westinghouse has been prominently identified since electrical develop- 


ment first started. 
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Rand Kardex 


Aiding 


N SCIENCE, facts must be 

discovered and classified be- 
fore laws can be established. 
For scientific control of its opera- 
tions, business likewise requires 
the finding and using of its 
vital facts. 


Business Control begins with 
the fundamentals of records that 
safeguard cash and credit. It in- 
cludes a like use of facts to 
govern inventory, sales and 
other departments. 


To the business seeking this 
efficiency the Rand Kardex Bu- 
reau offers a complete service of 


766 KARDEX PARK 


Rand Kardex Bureau 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU, Inc. 


Cl 


ideas and equipment, the result 
of years of research. It has 
originated methods that replace 
guesswork with facts both in 
business routine and in the 
larger problems of assembling 
complete information for man- 
agement and control. 


—e— 


Every line and department of business 
is included in this work of analysis, 
improvement and invention. For the 
aid of every business there is within 
easy reach an expert of the Rand 
Kardex Bureau to assist in improving 
management methods, in putting the 
facts to work for greater profits. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Incorporated 
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The Science of Business 
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